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® Life becomes like a car on an 


icy hill unless we learn to 


Put on the Brakes 


_ puenas ApvANcE! Marcu! These are the 
commands with which we are so often 
trying to help the forces of the kingdom in 
motion. Nothing must stand in the way! 
Nothing must be allowed to stop us! 

As a matter of fact, one of the things most 
needed among Christians today is the ability 
to stop; for without the control which is 
indicated in that ability, no action will be as 
effective and efficient as it could be. Do you 
remember learning to drive an automobile 
and recall the thrill it gave you to find you 
could stop exactly where you wished? It 
was easy enough to get the car going; but 
then suddenly there was a red light before 
you and people crossing the street, and you 
did not know what to do and were headed, 
panic-stricken, for certain disaster until some- 
one pulled the emergency brake. After that, 
you went out into the country and practised 
stopping until you could go just as slowly as 
you wanted and come quickly to a complete 
standstill at any point. Then, and only then, 
did you have the car under control. 

In our society we are always on the move. 
We run hurriedly from one activity to another. 
It is very easy to be so active that we never 
stop, and we have often deluded ourselves 
into thinking that our achievements are in 
direct proportion to the amount of our bus- 
tling motion. Too many of us finally become 


unable to stop. Life becomes like a car on 
an icy hill when nothing will brake its down- 
ward rush. The personalities of some of us 
at length are all run out at the edges—or 
we crash completely. 

Into the midst of such a life let the word 
of the psalmist sound again: “Be still, and 
know that I am God.” It may be that noth- 
ing will bring us up short but a new real- 
ization that we are face to face with the Holy 
One. But to practise confronting him daily 
is to learn to stop—completely and quietly. 
To be able to do that with God’s help is to 
gain control of one’s self. 


Mosse: rR, if a man pauses, in control, and 
thinks before God, he is able to move more 
effectively. He takes stock of his  rela- 
tions with others, of the places where he 
ought to be applying the way of Christ he 
professes, of the things he could do in every 
situation to bring Christ’s kingdom upon 
earth. Then he moves on again with meaning 
and direction and power. 

Only then is there much hope of a man’s 
moving sufficiently under the control of God 
to reveal in his life the love and genuine con- 
cern for others, and the honest devotion to 
principle without which his. profession of 
faith will mean little. “Be still, and know 
that I am God.” 


A. Herman Benn 


W. SHERMAN SKINNER 
Pastor, East Liberty Presbyterian Church 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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This issue introduces the first of three 
articles on “The Christian Faith” by C. S. 
Lewis, English writer, 
Oxford professor, and 
member of the Church 
of England. For fur- 
ther information about 
the man whose books 
are credited with mak- 
ing atheists and agnos- 
tics seem not very 
bright, we refer you 
to the preface on page 16. 





“We Must Hold Our Bridgeheads” 
(page 14) underlines the imperative neces- 
sity for maintaining the far-flung opera- 
tions of the Church in the troubled areas 
of the world now under the threat of Com- 
munism. It is written by the Reverend 
S. Franklin Mack, director of Educa- 
tion and Information for The Board of 
Foreign Missions who recently returned 
from a half-around-the-world survey of 
mission stations in the Orient (see P.L. 
July 3, 1948). 


“Popular Pastor of Ohio U” (page 18), 
reprinted from Coronet, was written by 
Carol Heggen, one of Coronet’s staff 
writers. She reports that the week spent 
in Athens, Ohio, gathering material was 
one of the busiest of her career. After at- 
tending innumerable campus, civic and 
church affairs, she was feeling quite self- 
satisfied with her endurance when, as she 
says, “I suddenly realized that I had 
merely been following what is Fred Luchs’ 
regular schedule.” 


“Do College Students Care about Re- 
ligion?” is a question prompted by reports 
that social and scholastic demands often 
crowd out religion on the campus. 

Answering “No—Most are Indifferent 
and Skeptical” (page 
4) is Joseph E. 

Clark, who speaks 

from the viewpoint of 

a graduate student at 

Stanford University, 

Palo Alto, California. 

When he first wrote 

to us stating his point 

of view, he said, “That 

is a fact [that college students are indif- 
ferent and skeptical] I feel should be 
more clearly impressed on church leaders 
and laymen alike if the problem is to be 
met intelligently and effectively.” 

Taking a more optimistic view, “Yes— 
Their Faith is Stronger” (page 5) is the 
Reverend James R. Hine, pastor of the 
McKinley Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
Champaign, Illinois. A minister who works 
closely with students at the University of 
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Illinois, he says, “I believe the spiritual 
climate of our college communities is bet- 
ter than it has been in a long time.” 
Joseph Clark served with an anti-air- 
craft artillery unit at Oahu and Guam 
during the war, entered Stanford upon his 
return, and there married. He won his 
diploma in 1947, stayed on to do graduate 
work. 
Dr. Hine specialized 
in mechanical engi- 
neering at Purdue 
University, later en- 
tered McCormick 
Theological Seminary. 
Perhaps not the most 
important but not the 
least of the reasons 
why James Hine is popular with students 
is his ability to play his own piano com- 
positions. Willing to do anything helpful, 
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EXpLain, PLEASE..........- 31 


last summer at a student conference in 
New York State he allowed himself to be 
“sold at auction” to raise money for a 
worthy cause. The high bidder won the 
privilege of dunking him in the lake. 


The Cover: We have no way of know- 
ing whether a picture of a college boy 
reading the Bible is typical or not—pos- 
sibly not. But it is in character for Charles 
Neff, shown here in his room at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. A senior, Neff is 
president of the Presbyterian student fel- 
lowship on the campus. 


The Next Issue will carry Part II of 
“What Christians Believe.” Continuing 
with our scrutiny of religion on the cam- 
pus will be an article on work of West- 
minster Foundations by Kenneth Reeves 
and one on the College of Wooster. 
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Trust in God 


OST OF US do not really believe God. 

We mask this in various ways. One 

of the most common is the philosophy of 

living summed up in that old saying: 

“God helps those who help themselves.” 

My experience, on the contrary, has 

proved to me that God helps those who 

are helpless. My biggest answers to prayer 

have come when I could do nothing at all 
for myself. 

Most of us have to find out the hard 
way that God is real and that he can do 
what we cannot. 

The Psalmist says, “When I was 
hemmed in, thou hast freed me often.” 
(Psalm 4:1 Moffatt). Have you learned 
to recognize this hemming-in process as 
one of God’s most loving devices to teach 
us what he can do? I have watched it in 
the process of long illnesses when the doc- 
tors seemed unable to help, and one by 
one, God closed all doors leading to health 
except the door leading to him. I have 
seen it as a wife prayed for her husband 
estranged from God and herself. One by 
one, all the people on whom she had de- 
pended to influence or change the husband 
failed, until finally, only one hope was 
left—God. 

It is as if God picks out these indi- 
viduals, because he especially loves them 
and is determined to prove to them his 
ability to answer prayer. To those chosen 
men and women trouble often comes. A 
loving Father allows it to come because, 
as in the case of the man born blind in 
Jesus’s day, He wants the work of God to 
be illustrated in him. (John 9:3 Moffatt) 

God must be worshipped in spirit and 
in truth. He knows that if our deliverance 
from trouble comes from a human source, 
we cannot truthfully give God the credit, 
and our deliverance does not really glorify 
God. Hence, the loving hemming-in. It is 
a painful process. Often it takes us down 
into the valley of utter despair. 

If you have experienced any of this it 
should fill you with hope, for God is about 
to show you the way to pray so that you 
may receive a revelation of his power. He 
is demonstrating to you the first prerequi- 
site for answered praver—helplessness. 

It is as if a child takes a toy to his 
father to be mended. The father agrees 
and takes the toy to begin work, but the 
child grows impatient and snatches it out 
of his father’s hands. Then he complains 
bitterly because the toy is still broken 
and questions his father’s love and good- 
will. That is an almost perfect analogy of 


the way you and I treat our Father. 

The question is often asked: “When I 
have prayed about something, how much 
should I do, and how much should I leave | 
to God?” The answer is that we should do 
nothing, unless God specifically gives us 
an assignment. If there is anything we are 
to do, he has ways of making it plain to us. 

The truth is that our activity usually 
hinders God far more than it helps. It is 
as if the child with the broken toy insists 
on trying to help. His motives are of the 
best, but his little hands keep getting in 
the way. The Father can usually mend 
your affairs much more readily if you will 
only sit quietly by praising him. 

This waiting and sitting quietly by may 
be the most difficult thing you have ever 
been asked to do, but faith is not so much 
a certain attitude of mind as it is this 
practical hands-off policy, this turning our 
problem over to God and leaving it there, 
though it almost kills us to do so. 

Therefore, if God—through circum- 
stances—has shut you up to him alone, do 
not despair. If he has closed every door 
to human aid, be of good cheer. There is 
nothing wrong that he cannot mend. You 
are one of God’s favored children, to 
whom he is anxious, yes, determined, to 
show the reality of his power, his love, 
and his help. Soon you will know that 
Jesus still lives, that he still has all power 
in heaven and in earth, that he still an- 
swers prayer. —PETER MARSHALL 


Daily Scripture Readings 
VI. What Can Faith Do For Us? 
A. By Faith We Are Forgiven: 
1st day: Romans 3:21-31 
2nd day: Eph. 2:8; Gal. 2:16 
3rd day: Gal. 3:24; Act 15:8, 9 
B. By Faith We Receive the Holy Spirit: 
4th day: Gal. 3:2; Gal. 3:13, 14 
C. By Faith We Are Made Righteous: 
5th day: Phil. 3:8, 9; Rom. 3:21, 22 
6th day: Rom. 4:3-5; Gal. 2:21 
7th day: Rom. 9:30-32; Rom. 10:1-3 
D. By Faith We are Healed: 
8th day: Gal. 3:5: Mark 9:23 
oth day: Acts 14:8-10; Matt. 9:22 
roth day: Matt. 15:22-28 
11th day: John 14:12; Psalm 107:19-22 
E. Our Daily Walk Is By Faith 
12th day: Rom. 14:23: Heb. 2:4 
13th day: Gal. 3:11; Heb. 10:38 
14th day: IT Cor. 5:7; Gal. 2:20 
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On the Church and Politics 

« My impression on reading the sympo- 
sium on “The Church and Politics” in the 
December 11 issue of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
was most agreeable. I liked the looks of 
the Presbyterians pictured there, especially 
the ladies! They are a handsome lot. But 
I liked also their ideas. 

However they may have differed on 
minor points, all the writers agree that 
Christianity and political life cannot be 
segregated. Churchmen, they affirmed, 
should know and care about what goes on 
in politics. If politics are bad, it is a re- 
flection upon the Church: either it is not 
preaching the Gospel effectively, which 
would have changed things; or it isn’t pro- 
ducing good men politically minded; or it 
lacks courage to guide its people by hon- 
estly seeking the mind of Christ. I think 
there was too much concern about keeping 
respectable. No one who sticks his neck 
out on occasion will long remain respect- 
able. ... —PAuL WRIGHT 


Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Portland, Oregon 


« The ladies are miles and miles ahead of 
the men. Mrs. Steele hits the nail on the 
head in saying that the first task of the 
Church is to build righteous and conse- 
crated men and women who will spearhead 
progress. Mrs. Frost thinks straight, as 
usual, in saying that the Church must in- 
vade any area of life where Christian prin- 
ciples are at stake. And Mrs. Gebhard is 
right that the Church must help guide 
public policy. But Dr. Frank is also right 
that the Church must lead toward a more 
Christian social order. The Church that 
will not fight for morality and for human 
welfare, even if there are political impli- 
cations, is a Church in name only. 
—Witsur LaRoge, Jr. 
Washington, D.C. 


« ... The unalterable truths [Dr. Ma- 
cartney] declares in his fourth and fifth 
paragraphs cannot be deviated from by our 
Presbyterian Church, even minutely, if she 
is to accomplish the satisfying ends for 
which Christ established her. Our minis- 
ters need to return ever again to the sure 
footings inherent in consecration to the 
Church’s single mission of “proclaiming 
the great principles of the Gospel.” Our 
leaders and our publications should keep 
reminding clergy and laity that all current 
social and political problems will vanish, 
all embarrassing entanglements avoided, 
if the Church will only confine its thought 
and enthusiasm to “repentance, faith, the 
forgiveness of sin, the Holy Spirit, the 
Christian Life, and the life to come.” . . . 
—E. WILLIAM OHMAN 

Skokie, Illinois 
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« I read with great interest the eight 
articles dealing with the Church and poli- 
tics. All of them, except that by Clarence 
Macartney, seemed to shed light on the 
subject... . 

I am a bit tired of seeing people pull out 
of its context the statement, “Render to 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s; and 
unto God the things that are God's.” It 
was a deliberately vague answer which 
Jesus gave to men who were trying to trap 
him. What things are Caesar’s and what 
things are God’s? Do wives belong to 
their husbands like so much chattel? Are 
slaves the property of Caesar? Do our 
young men belong to our military leaders? 
Is our economic and social order perfect, 
ordained by God once and for all? If such 
were the case we would still have slavery 
and gladiatorial games. Is it not our task 
to examine all of our institutions and ways 
in the light of God’s perfect revelation 
which is found in the teachings, the life, 
death, and Resurrection of Christ? .. . 

—Joun H. Hatr 


Pastor, The Presbyterian Church 
Pleasant Valley, New York 


« The preacher who introduces politics 
into the pulpit ceases to be the pastor of 
the entire congregation. He has become 
the pastor of only those who agree with 


him. —H. S. Ficke 
Professor of English 

University of Dubuque 

Dubuque, lowa 

« ... Probably all of us would agree by 


word and act at the voting booth that no 
minister in a pulpit can tell us how to 
vote. But increasingly we know that he 
must tell us repeatedly to vote, and place 
upon us the compelling hand of conscience 
that the teachings of Jesus may guide 
every area of life. ... 

A minister need not be an authority on 
economics or industry or politics . . . but 
he can ask his well informed and widely 
experienced laymen (and in many in- 
stances women) to organize a study coun- 
cil or commission within the Church’s or- 
ganizations, which shall keep constantly 
before the congregation the current civic 


problems and information as to what each | 


individual can do about them... . 
—Mrs. Maupe Pino 
Detroit, Michigan 


« . .. It would appear that Christian 
people, ministers and laymen alike, are 
under obligation to take a stand on all 
matters, political or otherwise, where it 
seems quite clear that an important ethical 
or spiritual principle is involved. To be 
sure... there is no way of getting com- 
plete unanimity within the Church on any 
measure, however obvious its spiritual val- 

(Continued on page 21) 








Memo to HIGH scHOOL 


STUDENTS : 
OMFIELD COLLEGE 
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1. Why a small college is better for career 
preparation than a big one. 


2. Why BLOOMFIELD'S enrollment keeps 
on growing. 


3. Why BLOOMFIELD is giving all of her 
students a solid and thorough grounding 
in Christian principles and in forthright 
Americanism. 





BLOOMFIELD, an 80-year-old coeducational 
liberal arts college, is located within the New 
York-New Jersey metropolitan area. BLOOM- 
FIELD awards the B. A. degree and offers pre- 
professional curricula. 

WHY NOT write today for your letter and a copy of 
the BLOOMFIELD COLLEGE catalog and the tnter- 
esting, profusecly-Ulustrated thw book? 


George Wendell Jung, Vice-President 


BLOOMFIELD COLLEGE 


Bloomfield, New Jersey 
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Specializing in Church Photography 
and Weddings 
Studio Address: 


1625% N. Gower St., Los Angeles 28, Calif. 
Telephones: GL-9406 and HO-4533 

















It’s Taste Blended — 
It’s Truly Splendid 


EDWARDS TEA 


Price $7.00 per case of 20- 
cartons 50-bags each, less 59 
allowance for FREE SAMPLE 
CARTON to new customers. 
Shipped anywhere by parcel 
post paid. 


Distributed by: 
EDWARDS & BRENNAN 


TEA COMPANY 


Navigation Bldg. 
Mauch Chunk - Pennsylvania 


Send for descriptive price list and 
project plans on SELLING TEA for prof- 
it by Church Group Organizations. 
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DO COLLEGE STUDENT?U. 





“Only the naive still believe in God.” The topic of many college “bull sessions,” faith is scorned as often as supported. 


NO, most are indifferent and skeptical 


By JOSEPH E. CLARK 


(0 MANY STUDENTS in our liberal col- 

leges today, religion has become a life- 
less relic of the past. To some, it is an 
oracle to which they would gladly listen 
if they could understand its language. For 
others, religion is the center of a great deal 
of inner turmoil which unsettles their emo- 
tional life. 

It is almost a truism that the majority 
of college students do not maintain an 
effective relationship with organized re- 
ligion. And this cannot be entirely the stu- 
dents’ fault. It is during the college years 
that religious curiosity is most alive, when 
youths spend long night hours “bulling” 
over immortality, right and wrong, per- 
sonality problems—discussions to which 
the Church could contribute treasures of 
wisdom and experience. Without the 
Church’s guidance, many students drift into 
ever-deepening confusion and cynicism. 


4 


That this condition represents the spirit- 
ual impoverishment of countless personal 
lives bodes no good for the future of our 
race on this planet. Since the war, myriads 
of mature voices from many walks of life 
have echoed the prophetic warning that 
came from the deck of the Battleship 
Missouri: “There must be a spiritual recru- 
descence . . . if we are to save the flesh.” 

That college youth and the Church have 
not come into vital contact is due to sev- 
eral influences. 

Material Interests 

The first of these influences is the pre- 
occupation with material interests which 
seizes upon our young people long before 
they set foot on the campus. Modern ad- 
vertising techniques have made gadgets, 
comfort, and pleasure the goals of the 
abundant life. Parents have long set their 
children the example of acquisition and en- 
tertainment as the complete way of life. 

Another factor weakening the hold of 


religion on the student is the subject mat- 
ter of his studies. Courses that could be 
taught with a religious interpretation are 
too often served up willy-nilly to shatter 
youthful illusions. Many professors feel 
that their responsibility ends with teach- 
ing the factual! material of their subject: 
they do not concern themselves with in- 
tegrating its fresh viewpoints into the stu- 
dent’s philosophy of life. 

Thus the still-adolescent freshman learns 
that the earth, a fifth-rate planet in a 
bush-league solar system, is some three- 
billion-years-old. He contemplates the 
staggering immensity of the universe, and 
the relative insignificance of man and the 
tiny globe on which he lives. He gleans 
the impression that man is just an acci- 
dental afterthought of an impersonal evo- 
lutionary process, his inauspicious origin 
occurring millions of years ago in a one- 
cell organism under the sea. 

When and how, in that gradual process. 

(Continued on page 22) 
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te Pee ee , te : 
Purdue students regularly wait in long lines to worship in The University Church (Presbyterian), at West Lafayette, Ind. 


By JAMES R. HINE 


M" CLARK is not optimistic about pres- 
ent conditions. I am. I believe the 
spiritual climate of our college communi- 
ties is better than it has been in a long 
time. To many of us who work, play, 
study, and talk with students day in and 
day out, this condition is readily apparent. 

There are problems and difficulties, of 
course. You can find conditions like those 
Mr. Clark describes on almost all cam- 
puses. But they do not overshadow the 
encouraging events taking place in the 
majority of our educational institutions 
today. 

In the first place, science no longer 
takes precedence over religion in the mind 
of the student. A co-ed wrote this in a 
term paper: “It does make a difference 
what a man believes about himself and his 
world. Even among many so-called lib- 
erals there is a feeling of uncertainty, 
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their faith is stronger 


tinged with an element of fear. Too often 
they have sounded like men whistling in 
the dark. One of the greatest tasks of the 
liberal thinker today is to establish for 
himself some certainties . . . which will 
be operative for a working basis of whole- 
some living with himself and his world.” 
This sums up the feeling of a great many 
college students today as they come face 
to face with the contemporary intellectual 
view of man and his world. The student 
is catching up with what is taking place 
in modern secular education and is begin- 
ning to question some of its premises. 


Science Supports Religion 


No longer is the student discomfited 
when the teacher mentions evolution. The 
girl quoted above wrote, “The position 
that many have taken who accept the 
main premises of evolution is that it is 
not at all impossible to assume that God, 
as the Christian ordinarily thinks of him, 
is the force back of all this process of 


change.” Thus she brings together her 
faith in purpose behind the universe and 
her acceptance of the facts of science. 
Science is supporting the young modern’s 
idea of religion rather than robbing it of 
any of its vitality. I have watched with 
interest the ability of students enrolled in 
credit courses in religion to reconcile the 
findings of science and their interpretation 
of the Bible. Furthermore, they are not 
nearly so sure as they used to be that 
science has all the answers, particularly 
the answers to the important matter of 
living together. 

No longer does the professor with the 
naturalistic approach to life upset the 
student as he once did. Last year a visit- 
ing lecturer created a stir on our campus 
because of his outright attack on religion 
and the Church. I sat through a number 
of his lectures to observe his method of 
approach and student reaction to it. Two 
observations were impressive: the ability 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Hungarian Communists 
Arrest Catholic Leader 


First it was Bishop Ravasz of the Hun- 
garian Presbyterian Church. It was sug- 
gested that he resign as head of Hungary’s 
largest and most powerful Protestant 
church. 

Then it was Bishop Ordass, head of the 
Lutheran Church in Hungary and vice- 
president of the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion. It was suggested that he “escape” 
from the country. 

After that it was Josef Cardinal Minds- 
zenthy, Primate of Hungary and one of the 
leaders of the Roman Catholic hierarchy. 
It was suggested that he shut up and stop 
being a “fascist in priest’s clothing.” 

Ladislaus Ravasz was the first to go. He 
resigned as presiding bishop of Hungary’s 
Presbyterian Church on April 30, 1948. 
He was an old man, and they were gentle. 
Soon after, his church signed an “agree- 
ment” pledging cooperation with the gov- 
ernment. 

Lajos Ordass was second. They 
weren’t so gentle. In October he was sen- 
tenced to two years in prison on trumped- 
up charges. Last month Hungary’s Lu- 
theran Church signed an “agreement” 
pledging cooperation with the government. 

Then, on the day after Christmas, the 
Communists went after church leader 
number three. Josef Cardinal Mindszen- 
thy was arrested on four counts—suspicion 
of plotting against the government, spying, 
treason, and alleged black market money 
operations. 

The news was not unexpected. For over 
two years the fifty-six-year-old cardinal 
had been subjected to a constant barrage 
of name-calling and thinly-veiled threats 
from high government officials and mem- 
bers of the Hungarian Communist party 
because of his denunciation of the state’s 
attitude toward organized religion. Late 
in November Matvas Rakosi, the stubby, 
bald leader of the Hungarian Communists, 
said, “We can no longer permit reaction to 
hide behind the vestments of the high and 
the highest churchmen. We must tame 
fascists who appear in priests’ clothing. 
We have come to the end of our policy of 
tolerance.” 

Reaction to the arrest was as swift and 
as forceful as the reaction to the arrest 
and imprisonment of Bishop Ordass. 
Church leaders, both Protestant and Cath- 
olic, protested bitterly. The Vatican ex- 
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Hungary’s Josef Cardinal Mindszenthy 


communicated all who aided in the arrest 
of the cardinal, and President Truman and 
then-Acting Secretary of State Robert 
Lovett called the move a “sickening 
sham.” The Reds retaliated with a new 
list of charges against the primate and 
announced that his trial would take place 
early in February, if not sooner. Although 
no word has been received from Cardinal 
Mindszenthy since his arrest, it is probable 
that he is not too greatly concerned. In 
1944 he was arrested and imprisoned by 








Czechoslovakia’s Dr. Zdenek Nejedly 


the then-Nazi-controlled Hungarian gov- 
ernment for a year. On that occasion the 
cardinal dressed himself in full ecclesiasti- 
cal costume, paraded through the center of 
the town in which he was arrested fol- 
lowed by the police and his fellow priests, 
and handed out blessings right to the 
gates of the prison. 


The Reds Move In 


The arrest of Josef Mindszenthy was 
not the only recent move by the iron cur- 
tain countries in their stepped-up cam- 
paign against Christianity. Reports from 
Romania and Czechoslovakia indicated 
that the Communists were proceeding in 
their “plan” to eliminate the teachings of 
Jesus Christ. 

In Romania, the government has de- 
creed that all Protestant groups, Presby- 
terian, Lutheran, Baptist, and Unitarian, 
are entitled to only one theological semi- 
nary for the training of all their pastors. 
This does not mean one each, but one 
seminary for all Protestants, regardless of 
creed. 

In addition, church pastors are now 
state officers and as such are responsible 
to the State. All property which used to 
belong to the churches is now the property 
of the State and is loaned to the churches 
for their use. The churches may still main- 
tain contacts with foreign churches, but 
only through the government’s department 
of internal affairs. Any help from abroad 
can be accepted only with the govern- 
ment’s permission. Church council meet- 
ings can be held only with the permission 
of local or state authorities. All church 
publications are subject, to censorship by 
the State. Although pastors are now gov- 
ernment officials, the churches must exist 
on voluntary support from congregations. 

In Czechoslovakia, the Communists 
tried last fall to impose much the same 
system. The government offered to pay all 
the expenses of the churches and the sal- 
aries of the pastors. There was only one 
small condition: that every appointment 
to any church office or parish be approved 
first by the government. The Evangelical 
Church of the Czech Brethren (member- 
ship some 310,000) had this to say about 
the proposal: ““The Church must guard its 
freedom and its independence, not only in 
spiritual but in administrative and mate- 
rial matters. ... We ask ... that the 
Church should not be required to submit 
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candidates for the pastorate to the... 
consent of the State authorities; and that 
even in the future it should collect volun- 
tary contributions. . . . If this request is 
unfavorably received, we consider that the 
only thing for our Church to do is to re- 
solve ... to refuse .. . all assistance of- 
fered by the State.” 

Last month Czech minister of education 
Zdenek Nejedly gave a speech in which he 
warned the Protestant churches of Czecho- 
slovakia to “put their ranks in order with 


But even that was not all. The con- 
gregation of the Westside Presbyterian 
Church, Pastor Turnbull’s other church, 
presented him with a new jeep station 
wagon. 


Mission Conference 
Rejects Unity Move 
The Foreign Missions Conference of 


North America, interdenominational agen- 
cy which represents some sixty-two Prot- 





Dec. 11). With a single exception (four 
Lutheran bodies) China missionaries from 
America’s major Protestant churches are 
going to stay. From all indications, Eng- 
lish and Scottish missions will remain. All 
of the thirteen Christian colleges in China 
will continue to operate, including two now 





ao the State.” The Communist minister's estant churches, this month took a step in territory controlled by the Communists 
at. warning came two days after Cardinal which delayed progress in the movement —Y enching University, located ten miles 
- Mindszenthy’s arrest. toward Protestant unity. from Peiping, and Cheeloo University in 
+ Nejedly said further, “Let us... After more than six hours of heated dis- Tsinan, Shantung Province. And several 
ts not conceal that not everything IS as it cussion, the Conference decided, by a groups, including the China Inland Mis- 
‘he should be in Protestant circles. Their vote of sixty-three to fifty-one, not to sion, Congregational Christians, Baptists, 
councils represent themselves as the old participate in the proposed National Coun- Reformed Church, and United Church of 
guard of the Czech, Hussite tradition. But ci] of Churches. The National Council Canada have actually increased their mis- 
just as the Catholic has his Vatican, the scheduled to be formed in 1950, would — sionary personnel in China since the start 
Protestant has his kin, especially in the ynite eight .inter-church organizations. of the current Red offensive. 
Anglo-Saxon world.” Then he charged that 
en certain Czech Protestant churches were 
ail “making politics against the people” for 
- the advantage of “Anglo-Saxon big busi- 
a ness circles.” The Red minister said, 
ed « “With all these churches, Christianity, 
m with its love for humanity, has nothing in 
« common. But it has much in common with 
Socialism and Communism. For we not 
le- only speak of, but lay the foundations for, 
= a people’s Christianity.” 
ni- 
rs. Warm Reception 
af The Bible says that when Jesus asked 
his disciples to leave their homes he as- 
sured them they would “receive an hun- 
le dredfold now in this time, houses, and 
ae brethren, and sisters, and mothers, and 
a children . . .” (Mark 10:30). 
d The warmth of the reception received 
es : 
i: W hen a Presbyterian took over the pastor- 
at ship of two new churches last month made Foreign refugees fleeing Peiping and other war areas in China arrive in 
nt the Reverend Frank Turnbull think Jesus's Spanghai. This group is waiting to be screened before they go ashore. 
d words applied to him too, 
And no wonder. Arriving in Vail, Iowa, While the move did not please churches According to a report released Decem- 
t- atter a 45o-mile car trip from Missouri, like the Presbyterian U.S.A., which led ber 31 by the Foreign Missions Confer- 
a where his previous church had been, the group that favored merger, it was at ence of North America (see column 2), 
h Pastor Turnbull, his wife, and seven chil- least definite. Only time would tell how only some 8 per cent of China’s foreign 
* dren were welcomed by twenty future’ limiting this action would be to the missionaries had left the country. Out of 
> neighbors, who helped them move their world-wide missionary effort of American 1,758 Christian workers and missionaries 
“ things into their new home. The manse Protestants. from sixteen Protestant groups, only 137 
itself had been completely redecorated by had withdrawn. Of this number, most were 
- kind neighbors before the new tenants Protestant Churches missionaries’ wives with small children 
* moved in. Walls had been painted or Will Remain in China and missionaries scheduled for retirement. 
, papered, the kitchen and bath modernized, Of those remaining, at least 115 were in 
7 and a new heating system installed. Communists or no Communists, the Communist areas. This figure does not in- 
i A few days later the new pastor re- Christian Church is not going to give up clude some twenty-five Presbyterians who 
: ceived additional evidence of his parishion- in China. Despite the fact that the Chi- were in Red sectors last month. (For a 
7 ers’ good will. At a reception held at the nese Communists are winning the civil war, report by one of them see next page.) 
1 Vail Presbyterian Church, the Turnbulls and despite a recent warning from the The attitude of most American mission- 
: were presented with a total of 1,260 Vatican that Chinese Reds have been se- aries and mission boards was ably ex- 
. pounds of food. In addition, the basement  cretly ordered to eliminate Christianity, pressed by Dr. Lloyd S. Ruland, China 
‘ of the manse was filled with coal and Protestants, for the most part, are going secretary of the Presbyterian Church's 
: kindling wood, tro pounds of beef were to stick it out. Board of Foreign Missions, when he stated 
, stowed away for the family in the com- The Church of Christ in China, some ina recent bulletin, “No Presbyterian mis- 
i munity food locker, and a neighbor gave 200,000 strong, has already made it clear  sionaries will be evacuated to this country. 
4 them the use of her stable for the Turn- that it does not intend to withdraw from In cases where it is necessary for our mis- 
: bull’s horse, Theda. Communist-occupied North China (P.L., sionary personnel to withdraw from their 
: 
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present area, they will be reassigned to 
another center of work in central or south 
China. Those returning to this country 
will come home because of health or reg- 
ularly approved furlough. . . . True to the 
highest traditions of the missionary enter- 
prise, even though some personal risk may 
be involved, it seems essential that we try 
to maintain our Christian program in co- 
operation with the Chinese Christians in 
the areas facing Communist control.” 


Behind the Curtain: 
Report from Peiping 


What’s it like behind the Red Curtain 
in North China? The following report was 
written last month by the Reverend Sam- 
uel H. Moffett as the Chinese Communists 
closed in on the city of Peiping. Mr. 
Moffett, thirty-two-year-old son of for- 
mer Korean missionaries, has been in Chi- 
na since October, 1947. He and his wife 
were students at Peiping’s College of Chi- 
nese Studies when this report was sent. 

—Tne Epitors 


The battle for North China seems to be 
shaping up about twenty miles east of 
here, with some six Communist armies 
filtering through the Great Wall and taking 
up positions on a line running from Tung- 
chow to the coal-mining town of Tang- 
shan. Everything is very quiet and peace- 
ful in Peiping, though, and should remain 
so even after the battle is joined, which 
may be some time yet. The Communist 
radio said they regretted they would not 
be able to “liberate” us until Chinese New 
Year (the first part of February)—a wel- 
come postponement of the December 16 
date they had set. Peiping seems quite 
confident in General Fu Tso Yi’s ability to 
stave them off, too, and more optimistic 
than it was a couple of weeks ago. 

But people are more pessimistic than 
they were then about the possibility of 
carrying on Christian work under the 
Communists. The test areas, which we all 
watch so carefully, are Tsinan and Muk- 
den. In the latter, according to the latest 
report, Scotch and Irish Presbyterians 
who stayed to hold the fort are not al- 
lowed to work nor to receive money from 
outside sources. The news from Tsinan is 
mixed. One report has it that religious 
freedom and protection of foreign prop- 
erty is the order, but from another source 
we have heard that the occupation has en- 
tered a second stage. In the first stage, 
which was Communist military occupa- 
tion, missionaries (we have eight there, 
seven of whom are Presbyterians) en- 
joyed a great deal of freedom, but now in 
the second stage, according to this report, 
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the Communist civil government has 
taken over, confined missionaries to their 
compounds, and taken some repressive 
measures against the Chinese Christians. 
It should comfort you somewhat to know, 
however, that there has been no mistreat- 
ment of Americans anywhere. 

Conflicting reports make it all the harder 
for the missionaries to know what to do. 
About 60 per cent of the Americans have 
left Peiping, but there are still about 300 
of us left and about 175 Britishers. Con- 
versation wherever we gather goes some- 
thing like this: “Well, what’s your latest 
decision? Going or staying?” “Staying. 
Haven’t changed my mind for at least 
ninety minutes.” 

Seventeen of our Presbyterian group 
have already left. That leaves twenty-five 
of us. Another exodus next week will take 
away nine more. Those who go do so for 
good reasons: (1) health or children, (2) 
the conviction that Christian work will not 
be tolerated by the Reds, (3) the fear 





Presbyterian missionary Moffett 


that they will become a burden or a danger 
to Chinese Christians. Those who stay 
hope that some Christian work will still 
be possible under them. Others feel that 
even if Christian work is prohibited, some 
missionaries should remain to keep con- 
tact with the Church behind the iron cur- 
tain, and to be a witness for Christ simply 
by their presence. 

Our wish to stay is still unchanged. 
It’s partly Scotch stubbornness, I’m 
afraid, as well as partly because we don’t 
want to stop Mandarin study, partly be- 
cause I don’t like to see all of us mis- 
sionaries run the minute the Reds come 
over the horizon, and partly because I’d 
like to find out for myself what can be 
done for Christ in Communist territory. 
It has been a real question, though, to 
know just what we should do in a practical 
way to justify our staying. If the Com- 
munists do take over, I’d be expected to 


have some “useful and productive” occu- 
pation besides that of Christian minister. 
That all adds up to leaving me without 
school, without home, and without work. 

While we were puzzling over this 
dilemma a few days ago, unexpectedly and 
providentially there came an urgent invi- 
tation from Dr. T. C. Chao, China’s great 
hymn writer and Christian scholar and 
dean of Yenching University’s School of 
Religion, asking me to join the faculty 
there, taking the place of the professor of 
church history, who was evacuated. It 
seemed the very leading of the Lord, and 
solves so many problems. It gives us a 
place to live, an occupation highly re- 
spected even by Communists, that of 
teacher, the protection of an educational 
institution, and exactly the kind of work 
for which I am prepared. We'll even be 
able to keep up our language study. Best 
of all, it will give us wonderful oppor- 
tunities for Christian student work, and a 
share in the preparation of a Christian 
ministry for China. 

In the midst of the uncertainties and 
deliberations of the past few weeks it was 
good to come across this quotation from 
Bradford’s Of Plimoth Planatation. “True 
it was,” the Pilgrims said, making their 
great decision to leave Leyden, Holland. 
for the uncertainties of the unknown new 
world, “that such attempts were not to be 
made and undertaken without good ground 
and reason: . . . Yea, though they should 
lose their lives in this action, yet they 
might have comforte in the same... al 
great and honourable actions are accom- 
panied with great difficulties, and must be 
both enterprised and overcome with an- 
swerable courages.” Pray that we too may 
find in God’s grace “answerable courages” 
for whatever lies ahead. 


*“One Great Hour” 


Protestant churches of every denomina- 
tion throughout the United States are get- 
ting together to sponsor a single radio pro- 
gram month after next. Called “One Great 
Hour,” the program will be heard over 
every one of the 1,092 stations of the four 
major networks, CBS, NBC, ABC, and 
Mutual on the evening of Saturday, March 
26. Its purpose is to raise money for over- 
seas relief. 

The program will combine music and 
drama by well-known stars. It is expected 
to reach an estimated fifty million listen- 
ers. It will be designed to give an accurate 
and dramatic picture of the need for more 
help. Listeners will be asked to attend 
church the following day and contribute 
their offerings to this cause. 

In order to achieve the most effective 
cooperation, a complete promotional plan 
has been sent to every congregation in the 
country. As part of this plan, all pastors 
were sent a manual early this month giv- 
ing detailed suggestions on how to help 
make “One Great Hour” a success. 
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@ Cues for Concern— 


What Will Congress Do? 


7 81st CoNGREss convened on Capitol Hill in Wash- 
ington on January 3. Numerous bills were introduced 
immediately, some of these very important. The President’s 
state-of-the-union address to Congress should be read with 
care, as it deals with the major legislation that will be con- 
sidered. In most cases the particular bills given the “go 
signal” by the President will be the ones for major con- 
sideration regardless of the number of other bills intro- 
duced on the same subject. Bills are referred to committees 
immediately upon being introduced. This is the most im- 
portant part of the procedure for here most changes are 
made. Most bills pass Congress exactly as they leave 
committee. 

What then are the major bills that we may expect to 
have in this Congress? In the domestic field: 

1. Civil Rights. Legislation will be introduced to im- 
plement the entire program of the President's Committee 
on Civil Rights. The most important bills in this group 
will be (a) For the establishment of a permanent Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights; (b) Fair Employment Practices Act. 

2. Housing. The new housing bill will authorize (a) the 
renewal of federal financed grants to communities for low 
rent housing projects for occupancy by low income families 
with preference to low income veterans of World War II; 
(b) Federal loans and grants to assist communities in carry- 
ing out slum clearance projects; (c) Financial assistance 
by the Secretary of Agriculture to farmers for construction 
or repair of farm dwellings; (d) an adequate program of 
research. Citizen groups interested in housing are urging 
a much larger and more comprehensive housing program 
particularly in the low income and rural fields than has 
been indicated thus far by any administration spokesman. 

3. Social Security. Grants to the aged will be in- 
creased (present average $25.17 monthly); coverage will 
be extended to more workers; and the formula for granting 
Social Security will be liberalized. Probably the minimum 
coverage will be raised from $3,000 to $4,800 with roo per 
cent increase in grants to the aged. 

4. Labor Legislation. The minimum wage will prob- 
ably be increased to seventy-five cenis hourly. What will 
happen to the Taft-Hartley Act is not clear at this time, 
but some changes are expected. Other important legislation 
will be the National Health Insurance bill and Federal Aid 
to Education. 

If you are guided only by headlines of the press or radio 
vou may be discouraged as to whether or not the United 
Nations can meet the complex challenges of our day. But, 
if you were reading the very dramatic day-to-day releases 
of the UN Paris Assembly you, instead, have high hope 
that we are slowly and steadily moving toward the solution 
of the major problems of our day. And you will also feel 
it important that Congress give full support to the leader- 
ship taken by the UN. 

On the problem of armaments, Greece, Korea, Berlin, 
and Palestine, some forty nations voted together. New 
understanding was built up between these nations. The 
reality of today is that there can be no effective interna- 
tional action without vigorous American participation. If 
we falter, the world falters. This is what appears to be on 
the Srst Congress’s international agenda. 

1. Collective Defense Pacts. The Vandenburg reso- 
lution passed by the Soth Congress prepared the way for 
defense pacts. We already have the Rio Treaty of October, 
1947. This treaty provides for consultation and assistance 
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in event of an armed attack against any one of the Ameri- 
can republic signators. The Brussels Pact of March, 1948, 
of which we are not now a part provides for immediate 
military and other aid assistance if any one of five western 
European nations are the victims of an armed attack. 
There is good reason to believe that conversation may now 
be underway in Washington for the United States and Can- 
ada to join the Brussels pact. Congressional leaders are 
being consulted, and legislation is being drafted for the 
new Congress. The pact, if agreed upon, will likely be 
presented to the Senate in treaty form, but any military aid 
will require the approval of both Houses. The question for 
us as Christians looking for peace to determine is, “Should 
the United States support defense pacts?” 

2. The Military Budget. Last spring the authoriza- 
tion of the first installment for military expansion via the 
“79 group” air force envisioned a military budget of $25,- 
000,000,000 by 1950. The present budget is slightly less than 
$15,000,000,000. Since the spring there has been consider- 
able evidence produced that our economy cannot stand this 
kind of increased expenditure. Already the proposed lend- 
lease program of arms to the Western European Union in- 
volves from one to two billion in addition. If there is an 
increase in the military budget, which seems very likely, 
either taxes must be raised or other government expenses 
cut. The program promised the people by the President 
does not assure the latter. There is still another avenue, 
however, that has been little explored—unification of the 
armed forces. There was recently a private display in, the 
Pentagon Building which showed clearly the great variation 
in prices being paid by the three services for such items as 
blankets, underclothing, and shoes. It indicated as much as 
$2.00 difference on some items. Perhaps here is a practical 
place where unification could begin and the taxpayers’ 
money saved. Renewed pressure was being put upon the 
President by Defense Secretary Forrestal to ask Congress 
for U.M.T. in his initial message to Congress. This is a 
change in attitude in the last few weeks. The idea is to 
have it enacted in this session to take effect at the close 
of selective service, June 1950, or later if selective service 
is extended. This, too, would have a serious effect on the 
fifteen billion dollar budget. 

3. European Recovery Funds. This legislation will 
be fully treated at a later time as it will not come before 
Congress until about March. 

4. Trade Agreements. This Senate and Congress will 
be called upon to ratify the International Trade Treaties 
(UN), the International Wheat Treaty (UN), and to ex- 
tend the reciprocal trade agreements. 

5. Children and Displaced Persons. The U.S. quota 
for the International Children’s Fund is still unmet. Only 
$35,000,000 of the U.S. quota of $100,000,000 has been 
appropriated. Moreover, the UN made it possible for the 
United Nations Appeal for Children to continue so this 
year we again can contribute as citizens through govern- 
ment channels and as private individuals in our own com- 
munities. The International Children’s Emergency Fund 
has representatives at work in twelve European countries 
and in the Far East. They hope to expand into North 
Africa, Pakistan, India, Ceylon, Burma, and Latin America. 
It is generally agreed that the Displaced Persons Act passed 
by the last Congress is very inadequate. A bill to strengthen 
the present act will be introduced early in this session. 

—FERN COLBORN 
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National Church Holds 
Special Service 

Washington, D.C.’s National Presbyter- 
ian Church, in which Presidents and Con- 
gressmen of bygone years have been wor- 
shippers and pew holders, was the scene 
of a special service early in the morning 
of January 3, the day on which the 81st 
Congress convened. 

The occasion was a Service of Inter- 
cession and Holy Communion, held under 
the auspices of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., and con- 
ducted by the Reverend Edward Elson, 
minister of the church, and the Reverend 
Thomas Stone, assistant minister. 

Moderator Jesse H. Baird signed the 
special invitation cards sent to all Pres- 
byterian members of Congress, to mem- 
bers of the cabinet and the U.S. Supreme 
Court, other government notables high in 
public life, and, of course, to the Presi- 
dent himself. 

Present at the service were President 
Truman, aide Major General Harry 
Vaughn, Attorney General Tom Clark, 
Senators Bourke Hickenlooper and Ed- 
ward Martin, Congressmen William S. 
Hill, Paul Shafer, and Sam Hobbs, among 
others. 

Associate Supreme Court Justice Wil- 
liam O. Douglas; Sidney W. Souers (Rear 
Admiral, U.S.N., retired), executive of the 
National Security Council; Lt. General 
Willard S. Paul, director of personnel of 





President Truman talks to Dr. Edward Elson after special service at the 
National Presbyterian Church marking opening session of the 81st Congress. 
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the Department of the Army, and Federal 
Communications Commissioner Paul A. 
Walker also were among the more than 
100 worshippers in attendance. 

President Truman walked from Blair 
House up Connecticut Avenue to the his- 
toric church for the service, which began 
at 8 a.m. He arrived about ten minutes 
before the beginning of the service, ac- 
companied by General Vaughn, and other 
White House aides. He was escorted to a 
pew next to the historic “President’s pew” 
(so-called because it was used in the 
church more than 130 years ago when 
Presbyterian James Polk was President) 
by Dr. Elson and elders of the church. A 
new Presbyterian Congresswoman, Mrs. 
Cecil M. Harden of Indiana, sat imme- 
diately across the aisle from the President. 

During the worship service, which 
included such hymns as “Our God, Our 
Help in Ages Past,” and “O Master, Let 
me Walk with Thee,” Dr. Elson deviated 
from the formal ceremony at only one 
point—to read the following paragraph 
from Dr. Baird’s invitation to the service. 
Dr. Elson said, “When the new Congress 
convenes, marking a new period in our 
Nation’s history, millions of your fellow 
citizens will be praying for you. Multi- 
tudes realize as never before that only God 
can enable America to give to the world 
the leadership which the times demand. 
The ‘good news’ of our Gospel is that God 
will Jead us and strengthen us if we seek 
him with sincere hearts. .. .” 

At the conclusion of the service, Dr. 
Elson escorted the President and his party 
to the door and invited Mr. Truman to 
worship at National Presbyterian Church 
whenever the duties of state permitted. 
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Dr. George Emerson Barnes 


George Emerson Barnes: 
World Leader and Pastor 


Late last month American Protestants 
lost a leader. He was George Emerson 
Barnes, sixty-six-year-old Presbyterian 
minister who served in the cause of world- 
wide Christianity ever since his youthful 
adventures as a lay missionary in the min- 
ing camps of Montana and Wyoming. 

The tall, white-haired pastor of the 
Overbrook Presbyterian Church in Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, died at his home 
December 29 after an illness of several 
weeks, ending nearly half a century of 
work in every phase of Christian activity. 

Dr. Barnes had been pastor of the Over- 
brook Presbyterian Church for over twen- 
ty-six years. He had previously been 
twice moderator of the Presbytery of 
Philadelphia, and in 1916 was moderator 
of the Synod of Michigan. At last year’s 
General Assembly he received 252 votes 
in the election for Moderator of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, but withdrew after the 
fourth ballot. 

The last public appearance which 
Dr. Barnes made was on November 9. He 
spoke before the Philadelphia Presbytery 
on the Amsterdam Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches, which he attended as 
an alternate. Dr. Barnes’s intense interest 
in the world-wide church movement came 
from long association with the men who 
formed the World Council. He was a dele- 
gate, in 1937, to both the Oxford and 
Edinburgh conferences on world-wide 
Christianity. Out of these two meetings 
came the provisional committee for the 
World Council. Dr. Barnes was a former 
president of the Philadelphia Federation 
of Churches and of its successor, the pres- 
ent Philadelphia Council of Churches, 
which he helped to organize. 

Perhaps his most significant contribu- 
tion to Christianity was his untiring work 
to help rebuild the Christian Church after 
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World War II. In 1941 he helped to or- 
ganize the first Presbyterian Emergency 
Service Commission. This commission be- 
came the Presbyterian World Emergency 
Fund, and, in 1945, the Restoration Fund. 
As chairman of these continuing organiza- 
tions, Dr. Barnes led the Presbyterian 
Church in the raising of millions of dol- 
lars for church reconstruction and revitali- 
zation in Europe and Asia. In 1946 he was 
elected president of the board of directors 
of Church World Service, relief agency 
for most of the major Protestant and 
Orthodox churches in the United States. 
And at Amsterdam, he was influential in 
shaping the reconstruction program of the 
World Council. 

In spite of Dr. Barnes’s ever-growing 
participation in national and international 
church affairs, he never let them dominate 
his service in the local church and pres- 
bytery. As one of his associates for many 
years in Philadelphia said, “Dr. Barnes 
was a man who never ceased to give of his 
faith and experience in his own presbytery. 
We always felt we could count on him.” 


Unheeded Advice 


The Netherlands, today in the world’s 
doghouse for their “police action” against 
the Republic of Indonesia, would have 
done well to heed the warning given it 
by the General Synod (Assembly) of the 
Netherlands Reformed Church. 

The warning from the Reformed Church 
to its government was sent in the form of 
a letter a short time before the action in 
Indonesia. It read in part: 

“The essential thing is that all those 
who bear responsibility should realize that 
they must help to create an attitude of 
independent responsibility allowing the 
peoples of Indonesia, including the Re- 
public, to achieve of their own free will 
a genuine collaboration of free peoples 
with the Netherlands. 

“Fully conscious of the increasing 
tension, and convinced of the danger rep- 
resented by the present confusion in the 
Republic, the General Synod considers 
that to seek a solution by force of arms 
would inevitably lead to very great diffi- 
culties in the future. 

“Quite apart from the complications 
which this would cause in the formation of 
a new type of society in the coming pe- 
riod, we think in particular of the problem 
of how such a society should be Christian- 
ized. Both for the Church and the Mis- 
sion, any armed solution of the present 
conflict would lead to a separation between 
ourselves and the Indonesians which would 
be, humanly speaking, irremediable and 
catastrophic. The Church and the Mission 
are already feeling the repercussions of 
measures taken with regard to Indonesian 
Republicans in the universities and hos- 
pitals. 

“The General Synod appeals to you, to 
whom the use of power has been entrusted, 
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that an active guard may be maintained 
against the abuse of this power, and that 
the Netherlands may firmly avoid all that 
they have opposed so steadfastly during 
their history.” 


The United Nations: 
Quiet on the Front 


The following account of the Paris Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations was 
sent from France to PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
by Charles A. Bergerson, young layman in 
the First Presbyterian Church, Albion, 
New York. Mr. Bergerson, formerly a 
graduate student at Columbia University’s 
School of International Affairs, is now 
studying at the University of Paris. Last 
summer he was a United Nations interne. 

—TuHE Epitors 


After twelve weeks of patient, plodding, 
but not markedly successful efforts, the 
UN General Assembly has quit Paris, its 
work unfinished. It will reconvene in New 
York in April to resume the work of the 
third session. 

There have been few surprises during 
the Paris session of the Assembly. The 
unrelenting opposition between the Soviet 
bloc and the Western powers has, as ex- 














Yee Yun Ho, Korean pastor whose pity 
for waifs in the city of Seoul moved 
him to build them a church next to the 
dump where they scrabbled for junk 
(P. L., Feb. 28, Mar. 13,’48), is wedded 
to Chung Yong-Duk in the sanctuary of 
his church. Congregation at the cere- 
mony was composed largely of Pastor 
Yee “waifs” and the lame, the halt, and 
the blind who are his special friends. 
Twenty-nine-year-old pastor is an art- 
ist as well as a preacher and painted all 
the 130 invitations to his wedding. The 
bride, a medical school graduate, plans 
to work with her husband. Yee isa grad- 
uate of Presbyterian Seminary in Seoul. 





pected, prevented solution of any impor- 
tant political problem. In being prolonged, 
the crisis in world politics has deepened. 
And yet the atmosphere, for no apparent 
reason, seems less explosively charged to- 
day than at the beginning or midway 
through the session. : 

As the delegates of the fifty-eight 
nations were gathering in Paris, many 
voices announced that the third General 
Assembly would be the crucial test for the 
United Nations. It was thought that the 
time had now come for the United Na- 
tions to face up to the big political prob- 
lems of the time, to grapple with them, to 
solve them or bust in the attempt. 

Secretary Marshall arrived to assume 
the leadership of an American delegation 
determined to turn the Paris session to ac- 
count. Disputed political questions with 
an already long and ineffectual UN his- 
tory were to be pushed: Palestine, Korea, 
Greece, international control of atomic 
energy, Security Council voting proce- 
dure, the “Little Assembly.” In the sec- 
ond week of the session the Western pow- 
ers added the crucial Berlin question to 
the Security Council agenda. A tense air 
of expectation surrounded the UN head- 
quarters. A time of testing was felt to be 
at hand. 

The session begun, its work dragged on 
and on. Consideration of political ques- 
tions generally resulted in a resolution 
favorable to the American position but 
opposed by the Soviet bloc. There was a 
series of minor “moral” victories for the 
Western nations, but no practical solutions 
were reached. The Berlin question stalled, 
one conciliatory resolution having been 
vetoed by the Soviet representative. 

In Berlin, meanwhile, the split of the 
Soviet and Western zones of the city be- 
came more and more marked. The air lift 
continued to do the unexpected by main- 
taining the gallant little enclave of Ber- 
liners and Western forces within the Soviet 
sea of East Germany. 

In Paris again, the forcefulness of the 
Western powers’ arguments was jarred a 
bit by anxious reminders from the small 
powers that peaceful settlement was the 
desired end, no matter how righteous 
the quarrel. A resolution calling upon the 
great powers to settle their differences 
harmoniously was phrased in so neutral a 
tone that it was accepted by all members, 
great powers included, thereby losing all 
significance. 

One work of the Paris session which will 
perhaps be considered its most important 
accomplishment is the Universal Declara- 
tion of Rights. Simply a declaration, im- 
posing no legal obligation upon any state 
or person, incapable of judicial applica- 
tion, this resolution is none-the-less sig- 
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nificant. In stating the rights of the in- 
dividual, it sets a standard to be met, a 
generally accepted measuring stick. It is 
to be hoped that it will be supplemented 
by binding engagements and enforced. If 
this is accomplished, a future, more stable 
world may well look back with gratitude 
upon this first halting step. At the pres- 
ent, eyes turn most naturally to political 
questions in search of significant results. 
If the politicians do not manage at the 
least a patchwork of peace, aspirations 
for more fundamental accomplishment and 
reform will be irrelevant. 

The moderation of the crisis atmos- 
phere during the Paris Assembly cannot 
be laid to any real cause, except the pas- 
sage of time. The basic situation remains 
unchanged, the factors of conflict are even 
sharpened. It would be a fool’s dream to 
think that the crisis was a dud because it 
hadn’t gone off yet. Still, inevitably, the 
business of living with crisis day by day 
makes it seem less dangerous. The abate- 
ment of the crisis atmosphere is a psy- 
chological phenomenon; the crisis con- 
tinues. 

The results of the Paris session are the 
subject of mild dispute. The political 
“efficiency experts,” the do-it-quick peo- 
ple, are, of course, disappointed. The 
world’s problems remain unsolved, the 
fever of fear, suspicion, and latest con- 
flict rages. The Milquetoast mentality, on 
the other hand, fearful of any brusque ac- 
tion that might shatter the none-too- 
sturdy UN, is heaving a sigh of relief, not 
concealing a “so far, so good” attitude. 
The United Nations stands, the uneasy 
peace holds. What is sure is that the prob- 
lems basic to making a peaceful world re- 
main as urgent as ever, and that their 
solutions seem to be still remote. 


Brotherhood 
On Long Island 


The Reverend John Van Zanten, pastor 
of the Presbyterian Church of Roslyn, 
Long Island, New York, saw he was op- 
posite the stationery store owned by 
Joshua Adelstein and decided to stop in 
for a chat with his friend. It wasn’t long 
before the conversation got around to the 
hundreds of Jewish families who had come 
to the community since the end of the war. 
Both Pastor Van Zanten and his Jewish 
friend were worried over the fact that 
these people had no place to worship. 
Roslyn, formerly a community of a few 
thousand, had swelled to 9,000, one ninth 
of whom were Jewish. The town had a 
Catholic and four Protestant churches, 
but no synagogue. 

Several months after the chat in the 
stationery store some of the Jews in Ros- 
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lyn held a meeting and decided to invite 
some rabbis from New York to conduct 
services. Through their spokesman, “Josh” 
Adelstein, the Jews asked permission to 
hold their services in the Presbyterian 
church on Friday evenings. When Pastor 
Van Zanten put the matter up to his con- 
gregation they voted overwhelmingly in 
favor of the idea. 

That was a year ago. Now the Jews 
meet at the church every Friday. During 
the High Holy days last fall they held all 
their services there. And they have their 
own rabbi now—Alvin Rubin. 

Using the same building for services the 
two Roslyn congregations have had occa- 
sion to share and cooperate in many ways. 


WP 








The Rev. John W. Van Zanten 


The Presbyterian organist serves both con- 
gregations, but always makes sure he is 
wearing a skull cap when playing for the 
Jewish services. Members of the men’s 
groups of both congregations attend each 
other’s meetings. Children from the Pres- 
byterian Sunday school visit the Jewish 
Sunday school, and once took part in the 
celebration of the Feast of the Tabernacles 
there. And when the Presbyterian children 
came to the part in the new curriculum 
dealing with the Hebrew religion, Rabbi 
Rubin was there to explain his faith to 
them. One Sunday, Mr. Van Zanten in- 
vited Rabbi Alvin Rubin to share his ser- 
mon. The rabbi’s topic was “If I Were a 
Christian,” and the minister’s “If I Were 
a Jew.” 

One man, an ex-G.I., spoke for many 
other members of the Jewish congregation 
when he wrote the following letter to 
Pastor Van Zanten: “It is not entirely the 
use of your church that makes me enjoy 
my services so much as it is the action you 
have taken, as a congregation, toward 
practicing good will to your fellowmen and 
encouraging the free worship of God in a 
manner which should set an example for 
racial and religious tolerance. 


“Having been in the last war with the 
infantry, I had an uncensored look at how 
evil intolerance is, and to what depths 
those who practice it can sink in causing 
human suffering and despair. God bless 
you and your congregation for giving me 
the first concrete indication that we in our 
generation are making some strides toward 
what seemed like an unattainable goal.” 

Young (thirty-five) Pastor Van Zanten 
was surprised that his church should be 
considered as having done anything more 
than its simple duty. “This is done for the 
love of Christ,” he explains, “not out of 
sentimentality. It is the obvious act for 
a church.” 


Rare Gift 


Not long ago a package containing a 
rare gift was delivered at the home of 
Mrs. W. S. Calderhead of El Paso, Texas. 
In it was a Maccabean Bible, printed in 
1678. The Bible was a gift from Pastor 
Cabriere in France, a member of one of 
the French families “adopted” by the 
members of the First Presbyterian Church 
of El Paso. On the fly leaf of the rare old 
book were some words written in faded 
ink. They revealed that the original owner 
had risked his freedom to preserve the 
Bible, the penalty in those days being, for 
a man, life-long slavery, and for a woman, 
life imprisonment. 

Authorities say Bibles were repeatedly 
saved from destruction by French pagans 
centuries ago who, because they couldn’t 
read, could be told the book was not a 
Bible. 


“No Children Allowed”’ 


“And Jesus called a little child unto 
him, and set him in the midst of them, 
And said ... whoso shall receive one such 
little child in my name receiveth me. But 
whoso shall offend one of these little ones 
which believe in me, it were better for 
him that a millstone were hanged about 
his neck, and that he were drowned in the 
depth of the sea.” 

St. Matthew 18: 2,5, and 6 

Children, despite their great religious 
importance, have become the latest vic- 
tims of prejudice and discrimination in the 
United States, according to an article by 
Howard Whitman in the current Woman’s 
Home Companion. 

Thanks to the nation’s landlords, who 
more and more are refusing to lease to 
anyone except business couples or single 
people, families looking for dwellings are 
having a tough time of it. As Mr. Whit- 
man says, “Discrimination against children 
would be bad enough at any time. It’s 
fantastic in the face of the worst housing 
shortage in American history.” 

According to statistics unearthed by 
the author as he toured the country os- 
tensibly house-hunting for his family, 25 
per cent of all rented housing space is 
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underoccupied due to _ discrimination 
against children. In many places, the 
usual excuses of “have to think of the 
other tenants” or “children are too hard 
on the place” would disappear—if large 
enough bribes were offered. Often in des- 
peration the children are smuggled in after 
parents have signed the lease. 

The reason heard most often for the 
heartlessness of the nation’s landlords is 
that children are destructive, although a 
damage survey by the Federal Housing 
Authority states that out of the ten major 
causes Of damage to homes, only two 
could be blamed on children. The real rea- 
son for the boycott on youngsters is that 
landlords want to “get the most money for 
the least occupancy.” 

The situation is so desperate for so 
many families that Mr. Whitman thinks 
it’s time something is done to force the 
selfish landlords to come to terms. Legis- 
lation cannot help much, because “you 
can’t legislate decency.” Public opinion 
must be the force to put the landlords to 
shame. Already several real estate boards 
tre educating their members; newspapers 
re refusing to accept want ads with “no 
pets or children” tags. 

The clergy, Mr. Whitman states, “can 
p'tch in, too.” He suggests reviving emer- 
“ency housing committees, headed by in- 
terfaith teams. In a New York neighbor- 
hood, a Christian minister, a Jewish rabbi, 
ind a delegation of neighbors induced one 
landlord to let a couple stay, although he 
originally had ordered their eviction on 
the day the wife was due to have a baby. 

The effect of child discrimination, 
clergy and author agree, is demoralizing 
to the country’s already unstable family 


life. As the Reverend Dr. Robert Searle, 
Presbyterian member of New York city’s 
war-time housing committee, said to Mr. 
Whitman, “Children are worth more to the 
country than houses.” 


Pennsylvania Church 
Tries Sacrificial Meal 


To the First Presbyterian Church of 
Milton, Pennsylvania, goes the distinction 
of being the first church to adopt the 
Sacrificial Meal Plan, enabling interested 
persons in the church to continue aid to 
Christians in Europe (P.L., Jan. 8). 

Because some fifty families in this one 
small church refused to say they had done 
their “duty” to religion-starved millions 
overseas, approximately $1,500 will have 
been sent to Dr. Benjamin J. Bush by next 
July. Although the plan is being suggested 
as a project for Lent, the Milton partici- 
pants think so much of it that they have 
adopted it as a year-round program. Next 
July will mark the first anniversary of the 
plan in Milton. 

When Dr. Bush, Presbyterian represen- 
tative in the World Council of Churches’ 
reconstruction department, returned to the 
U.S. for a short visit early last summer, 
he brought with him this plan for con- 
tinuing aid to Europe. Going straight to 
the church at Milton, where his son, the 
Reverend Jay Luman Bush, was then 
pastor, he met informally with the con- 
gregation to explain the idea. The spon- 
taneous reception it received prompted 
him to introduce the Sacrificial Meal in 
many communities. 

The plan as adopted by the Milton con- 
gregation last July simply calls on the 








Mr. and Mrs. G. F. Hutchinson, with daughter Ann and son Richard, members 
of the Milton, Pa., First Presbyterian Church, offer grace before eating a 


typical sacrificial meal. 


Estimating that she saves at least 40 cents on 


each meal, Mrs. Hutchinson says, “When you really observe the spirit of the 
plan, it makes you feel that you are truly sharing your abundance with the 
needy of the world.” Menu for the meal on the table is Spanish rice, carrot 


and cabbage salad, coffee and cocoa. 
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There is no meat, butter, or dessert. 





participating families to serve at one regu- 
lar meal each week a menu likely to appear 
on the table of an average family in Eu- 
rope. The difference in the cost of the 
“Sacrificial” meal and the customary meal 
is placed in a special envelope that ear- 
marks it for the fund. 

“The Sacrificial Meal is a wonderful 
plan,” says Mrs. Luke R. Bender, member 
of the congregation. “A sample menu in 
our home includes baked beans, no meat, 
stewed tomatoes, bread, no butter, fruit, 
coffee or tea, no milk.” 

Mr. Harold L. Shimer, another active 
worker in the Milton church, believes 
there should be more sacrificing in Ameri- 
ca for the needy abroad. “The Sacrificial 
Meal gives us a workable plan for making 
that sacrifice, and it makes it very real to 
the participating family. The plan should 
be adopted by all our churches.” 


Talents Returned 
Ten-Fold in New Jersey 


The Eatontown First Presbyterian 
Church in Eatontown, New Jersey, is 
starting the year off with a fresh coat of 
white paint, many repairs attended to, and 
a smaller mortgage, thanks to a modern 
application of the parable of the talents. 

Last year the Eatontown congregation 
was confronted with a familiar problem: 
many repairs were needed inside and out- 
side the church, but there just wasn’t 
enough money. Finally someone suggested 
the talent plan, used so successfully by the 
Bluffton, Ohio, Presbyterian Church. The 
New Jersey church decided to try it. 

Student pastor John A. Westin gave 
out seventy-two “talents” of three dollars 
each. Then the money and congregation 
went to work. Eatontown was besieged 
with scrap drives, luncheons, cake sales, 
auctions, and bazaars. 

At the end of twenty weeks, the church 
had an “Ingathering” service. The origi- 
nal $216 had multiplied more than ten 
fold, to the amount of $2,433. The church 
was painted, $1,000 was paid off on the 
mortgage, over $350 helped finance re- 
pairs. Said Harold Lindeman, elder and 
chairman of the talent plan, “The Eaton- 
town Presbyterian Church can look back 
on 1948 as a banner year.” 


Anniversary Tour 

The year 1949 marks the fiftieth anni- 
versary of Protestant missions on the 
island of Puerto Rico. In honor of the 
occasion, the Presbyterian Board of Na- 
tional Missions is planning a plane tour 
for interested Presbyterians to the West 
Indies. The tour, which will take place 
March 3-22, will take in Cuba, the Do- 
minican Republic, and Puerto Rico. 
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In Korea, a Church bridgehead, Christians stage 2 parade as part of a drive for 3,000,000 new members in three years. 


We Must Hold Our Bridgeheads 


The Church dare not lose opportunities for advancement it has taken years to build. 


By S. FRANKLIN MACK 


| Baw WAR BE AVERTED?” That is the 
question in the minds of most of us 
today. With each new report from China, 
Korea, the Balkans, or the United Nations 
our hope for winning the peace gets a new 
jolt. The cold war seems to get hotter by 
the minute. Neither generals nor diplo- 
mats seem to be able to agree on a way 
out, and our confusion on points of strat- 
egy—in contrast to the confidently aggres- 
sive policy of our undeclared enemy— 
revives ominous memories of Munich. 
The Russian Bear is now the predatory 
wolf. Indeed, it is doubtful whether 
Nazism at the height of its power ever 
approached the present status of Com- 
munism as public bogey number one. 
Uncertainty regarding strategy is not 
confined to military and political circles. 
Also uncertain about strategy are church- 
men who profess to believe that ideas can- 
not be combated successfully by force of 
arms. Yet we know that the threat of 
Communism lies not in the military 
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strength of Russia and her satellites, not 
in the belief that the teachings of Karl 
Marx are superior to the teachings of 
Jesus. It lies in the power of the ad- 
herents of Communism to make people see 
that they mean business. 

There is an inevitable conclusion to be 
drawn from the widespread response to 
Communist propaganda, and we would do 
well to heed it. People want action, not 
resolutions. Millions of people the world 
over feel that they have more to gain than 
lose by drastic social, economic, and po- 
litical change. They listen responsively to 
the argument that if vou don’t like the 
status quo you don’t have to put up with 
it, and hopefully to the promise that there 
are those who will gladly show them how 
to change it. 

Whether or not it proves “militarily 
necessary” to oppose Russia by force of 
arms, there is only one effective way out 
of our dilemma. Ambassador Leighton 
Stewart, speaking from China on Thanks- 
giving Day, spoke the blunt truth when he 
said, “No Asiatic government can here- 
after hope to neutralize the Communist 


menace unless it is able to concern itself 
with the welfare of the common people 
as has never been done in the past.” The 
only answer to Communism is applied 
Christianity. Communism is a habit-form- 
ing drug; it brings a deceptive feeling of 
elation even as it destroys. But when we 
say that Christianity is the best preventive 
and the only cure we must assume the 
burden of proof. We must look at the 
record. 

All is not well in today’s world—of 
that we are acutely aware. A number of 
us are reasonably secure, but there are 
millions of people massed around us who 
do not know the meaning of security— 
people whose basic needs are not being 
met at all—needs for food, clothing, 
shelter, health, some small sense of se- 
curity, and a measure of faith to live by. 
We have achieved supersonic speed, we 
have laid hold upon atomic power, but 
the world still bitterly needs an educated 
and enlightened citizenry and leaders who 
can be trusted. These needs are not new. 
They have not sprung up over night. Nor 
has Christian concern been entirely lack- 
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ing. Through the long years Christians 
have waged effective war against ignorance, 
poverty, superstition, and disease—effec- 
tive but slow. The most we can say is 
that we have established bridgeheads— 
forward bases for advance. 

One of the hot spots in today’s cold 
war is Korea, a land of some 30,000,000 
people bordering the China Sea. Sporadic 
attempts to enter Korea with the Prot- 
estant Gospel began as early as 1832, but 
it was not until the Treaty of 1883 when 
the country was brought to the attention 
of the outside world that permanent mis- 
sion work could be established there. 


First mission in 1884 

On September 20, 1884, a Presbyterian 
medical missionary landed at Chemulpo. 
Others followed and began the establish- 
ment of Christian hospitals, churches, and 
schools. Among them the first school for 
girls. They found the Koreans a proud, 
self-reliant people with great latent ability. 
But there was no formal education; their 
religion was a mixture of superstitious 
fear of evil spirits and a slavish adherence 
to ancient tradition through ancestor 
worship. Modern medicine was unknown. 
The agricultural economy was most prim- 
itive. Twenty-six years later Japan took 
over, and for the thirty-five years that 
followed, all positions of prominence and 
power were reserved for the conquerors. 
All Korean aspirations for leadership were 
systematically nipped in the bud. Every- 
where the Japanese were supreme—every- 
where, that is, except in the Christian 
schools and churches. But those reposi- 
tories of democracy eventually came under 
such severe pressure that before the end 
of World War II more than five thousand 
pastors and other Christian leaders were 
in jail as enemies of the State. 

Today in Korea the Christians are still 
a small minoritvy—less than 3 per cent of 
the total population. But there are Chris- 





The Church is freeing Japanese women, who here join 
men in hunger strike protesting Reds’ holding of PW’s. 
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tian schools throughout the land, including 
Korea north of the thirty-eighth parallel, 
and they are full to overflowing. They 
are run by Christian Koreans. There are 
Christian hospitals and a medical school 
where Korean doctors and nurses are 
trained in the Christian practice of mod- 
ern medicine. In any land the farm folk 
are among the last to forsake the “old 
ways,” but today in Korea, farming and 
animal husbandry are slowly being revolu- 
tionized. Moreover, significant improve- 
ments have been made in diet, morale, 
and family income by new methods, new 
seeds, new crops, better breeds of cattle, 
and higher confidence, all introduced by 
the Christian missionary. 

The greatest change has come in the 
status of women. Once depressed and un- 
tutored, women now have minds, wills, 
and careers of their own. Before the re- 
cent election, a militant group of Chris- 
tian women inaugurated and carried out a 
combined literacy and “get out the vote” 
campaign. It was so successful that when 
the time came 8o per cent of all Koreans 
of voting age were eligible to vote, and of 
those 95 per cent actually voted despite 
the fact that the Communists tried to 
sabotage the election. It is significant that 
twenty-one of the members of the new 
Korean congress are Christians, that the 
president is a Christian, and that the first 
session of the newly constituted govern- 
ment was opened with Christian prayer. 
It took only sixty-four years to establish 
that bridgehead. 

When General Douglas MacArthur took 
over the job of democratizing Japan, he 
found himself dealing with a nation of 
highly literate people who had been mis- 
led. Education without direction is dan- 
gerous. Neither Buddhism nor Shinto of- 
fered any opposition to the idea that 
Japan was destined to rule the world, that 
the emperor was a divine descendant of 
the sun goddess. that the state was all im- 


portant and the individual of little ac- 
count. 

Not until the middle of the nineteenth 
century was it possible for missionaries to 
establish permanent work in Japan. The 
Presbyterian Board was the first Prot- 
estant agency to plan for it, and in 1859 
the first missionaries were sent. Other 
denominations followed suit. Against great 
odds, that little band of Christian wit- 
nesses succeeded over the years in plant- 
ing the seeds of democracy, establishing 
schools and churches, and elevating Jap- 
anese womanhood in the Christian tradi- 
tion. A growing company of men and 
women were thoroughly embued with the 
Christian concept of brotherhood and the 
infinite worth of human personality. But 
they were only a handful. 


Prophetic statement 

After one of Dr. John R. Mott’s visits 
to Japan, he made a prophetic statement. 
He said that by sending a thousand mis- 
sionaries to Japan the West could exert a 
formative influence on that country’s na- 
tional development. He added that if this 
were not done, it was his opinion that 
within a few decades we would be burying 
our sons in the Orient. The challenge was 
not met, and the prophecy had a tragic 
fulfillment. But during the war years 
Christianity in Japan was a factor to be 
reckoned with. The strongest internal op- 
position encountered by the Japanese mili- 
tary came from the Christians. They 
never knew quite how to handle them. 
A notable example is the case of Miss 
Michi Kawai, elderly principal of a Chris- 
tian girls school in Tokyo. She refused to 
allow her students to march in the com- 
pulsory “victory” parades. In defiance of 
the military order she said, “I see no 
cause for rejoicing in the fact that thou- 
sands of mothers’ sons have been killed in 
battle including many of our own.” Some 
(Continued on page 26) 





These young Brazilians convey Christ’s message to their 
countrymen through radio dramas they write and produce. 
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The Christian Faith 


Part 1 What Christians Believe 


Preface 

The religious picture of the post-war 
Western World shows a curious paradox: 
Not for several centuries has there been 
such lively, widespread interest in religion; 
and not since the Roman Empire has the 
Church counted such a small segment of 
the population as her own. In England, 
for instance, religion is a popular theme 
in plays, movies, radio, and books. Yet 
less than 10 per cent of the English peo- 
ple are regular churchgoers. In this coun- 
try, only about half our people retain 
even nominal membership in any church. 

Clearly, it is both a bright and a dark 
day for the Church. For Christianity there 
is unexampled opportunity in the spiritual 
bewilderment that has overtaken mankind 
as faith in secular panaceas for the world’s 
despair declines. As Emerson wrote, 
“Heartily know, when half-gods go, the 
Gods arrive”—and for Christians, “God” 
is singular. More open-mindedly than 
ever before, people are seeking Truth. 

Yet we for whom Christianity is Truth 
do not always succeed in convincing the 
seeker. Any Christian who has tried to 
explain or defend his faith knows it is not 
easy. Faith touches on deep questions, 
and the very vocabulary of Christianity— 
words like redeemed, sin, grace, atone- 
ment—is misleading or meaningless to 
those untrained in our religion. 

Outstanding among writers who have 
made Christianity intelligible and convinc- 
ing to the modern mind is C. S. Lewis, a 
teacher at Oxford University, England. A 
one-time atheist who came to doubt the 
soundness of unbelief, Lewis dabbled in 
many religious traditions before his con- 
version to Christianity. Thus when he be- 
gan writing books about religion, he was 
admirably equipped to put the concepts 
of the Christian faith into language under- 
standable from many points of view. 

His early books, The Problem of Pain, 


By C. S. LEWIS 


the Screwtape Letters, The Case for Chris- 
tianity, enjoyed wide popularity on both 
sides of the Atlantic among Protestants, 
Catholics, and unbelievers. Skeptics found 
his arguments easy to grasp and hard to 
refute. Christians found their own beliefs 
sharpened and strengthened by the witty 
yet reverent writings of this Protestant 
convert. 

With this issue PRESBYTERIAN LIFE be- 
gins a series, in three installments, of 
excerpts from the works of C. S. Lewis. 
We believe readers will find in Mr. Lewis’s 
writing a stimulus for their spiritual 
growth, as well as an aid in bringing others 
into the Church. Our first excerpt, to be 
concluded in the next issue, is from the 
book The Case for Christianity, first given 
as a series of broadcast talks over BBC 
during the war. It comprises an outline of 
the major tenets of the Christian faith. 

—THE EpitTors 


HAVE BEEN ASKED to tell you what 

Christians believe, and I am going to 
begin by telling you one thing that Chris- 
tians don’t need to believe. If you are a 
Christian you don’t have to believe that 
all the other religions are simply wrong 
all through. If you are an atheist you do 
have to believe that the main point in all 
the religions of the whole world is simply 
one huge mistake. If you are a Christian, 
you are free to think that all these re- 
ligions, even the queerest ones, contain at 
least some hint of the truth. When I was 
an atheist I had to try to persuade myself 
that the whole human race were pretty 
good fools until about one hundred years 
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ago; when I became a Christian I was 
able to take a more liberal view. But, of 
course, being a Christian does mean think- 
ing that where Christianity differs from 
other religions, Christianity is right and 
they are wrong. Like in arithmetic— 
there’s only one right answer to a sum, and 
all other answers are wrong: but some of 
the wrong answers are much nearer being 
right than others. 

The first big division of humanity is 
into the majority, who believe in some 
kind of God or gods, and the minority 
who don’t. On this point, Christianity 
lines up with the majority—lines up with 
ancient Greeks and Romans, modern sav- 
ages, Stoics, Platonists, Hindus, Moham- 
medans, etc., against the modern Western 
European materialist. There are all sorts of 
different reasons for believing in God, and 
here I'll mention only one. It is this. 
Supposing there was no intelligence be- 
hind the universe, no creative mind. In 
that case nobody designed my brain for 
the purpose of thinking. It is merely that 
when the atoms inside my skull happen 
for physical or chemical reasons to arrange 
themselves in a certain way, this gives me, 
as a by-product, the sensation I call 
thought. But if so, how can I trust my 
own thinking to be true? It’s like up- 
setting a milk-jug and hoping that the way 
the splash arranges itself will give you a 
map of London. But if I can’t trust my 
own thinking, of course I can’t trust the 
arguments leading to atheism, and there- 
fore have no reason to be an atheist or 
anything else. Unless I believe in God, I 
can’t believe in thought: so I can never 
use thought to disbelieve in God. 

Now I go on to the next big division. 
People who all believe in God can be 
divided according to the sort of God they 
believe in. There are two very different 
ideas on this subject. One of them is the 
idea that he is beyond good and evil. We 
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call one thing good and another thing bad. 
But according to some people that’s mere- 
ly our human point of view. These people 
would say that the wiser you become the 
less you’d want to call anything good or 
bad, and the more clearly you’d see that 
everything is good in one way and bad in 
another, and that nothing could have been 
different. Consequently, these people think 
that long before you got anywhere near 
the divine point of view the distinction 
would have disappeared altogether. We 
call a cancer bad, they’d say, because it 
kills a man; but you might just as well 
call a successful surgeon bad because he 
kills a cancer. It all depends on the point 
of view. The other and opposite idea is 
that God is quite definitely “good” or 
“righteous,” a God who takes sides, who 
loves love and hates hatred, who wants us 
to behave in one way and not in another. 
The first of these views—the one that 
thinks God beyond good and evil—is 
called Pantheism. It was held by the great 
Prussian philosopher Hegel and, as far as 
I can understand them, by the Hindus. 
The other view is held by Jews, Moham- 
medans, and Christians. 

And with this big difference between 
Pantheism and the Christian idea of God, 
there usually goes another. Pantheists 
usually believe that God, so to speak, 
animates the universe as you animate your 
body; that the universe almost is God, so 
that if it didn’t exist he wouldn’t exist 
either, and anything you find in the uni- 
verse is a part of God. The Christian 
idea is quite different. They think God 
made the universe—like a man making a 
picture or composing a tune. A painter 
isn’t a picture, and he doesn’t die if his 
picture is destroved. You may save “He’s 
put a lot of himself into it,” but that 
only means that all its beauty and inter- 
est has come out of his head. His skill 
isn’t in the picture in the same way that 
it’s in his head, or even in his hands. 


Pantheists and Christians 

I expect you see how this difference 
between Pantheists and Christians hangs 
together with the other one. If you don’t 
take the distinction between good and 
bad very seriously, then it’s easy to say 
that anything you find in this world is a 
part of God. But, of course, if you think 
some things really bad, and God really 
good, then you can’t talk like that. You 





must believe that God is separate from 
the world and that some of the things we 
see in it are contrary to his will. Con- 
fronted with a cancer or a slum the 
Pantheist can say, “If you could only see 
it from the divine point of view, you 
would realize that this also is God.” The 
Christian replies, “Don’t talk damned non- 
sense.”* For Christianity is a fighting re- 
ligion. It thinks God made the world— 
that space and time, heat and cold, and 
all the colors and tastes, and all the ani- 
mals and vegetables, are things that God 
“made up out of his head” as a man makes 
up a story. But it also thinks that a great 
many things have gone wrong with the 
world that God made and that God insists, 
and insists very loudly, on our putting 
them right again. 

And, of course, that raises a very big 
question. If a good God made the world, 
why has it gone wrong? And for many 
years I simply wouldn’t listen to the 
Christian answers to this question, be- 
cause I kept on feeling “whatever you say, 
and however clever your arguments are, 
isn’t it much simpler and easier to say 
that the world was not made by any intel- 
ligent power? Aren’t all your arguments 
simply a complicated attempt to avoid the 
obvious?” But then that threw me back 
into those difficulties about atheism which 
I spoke of a moment ago. And soon I 
saw another difficulty. 


Atheism Too Simple. 

My argument against God was that the 
universe seemed so cruel and unjust. But 
how had I got this idea of just and un- 
just? A man doesn’t call a line crooked 
unless he has some idea of a straight line. 
What was I comparing this universe with 
when I called it unjust? If the whole 
show was bad and senseless from A to Z, 
so to speak, why did I, who was supposed 
to be part of the show, find myself in such 
violent reaction against it? A man feels 
wet when he falls into water, because man 
isn’t a water animal; a fish wouldn’t feel 
wet. Of couse I could have given up my 
idea of justice by saying it was nothing 
but a private idea of my own. But if I 
did that then my argument against God 
collapsed too—for the argument depended 








*One listener complained of the word damned as 
frivolous swearing. But I mean exactly what T say 
—nonsense that is damned is under God’s curse, 
and will (apart from God’s grace) lead those who 
believe it to eternal death. 





on saying that the world was really un- 
just, not that it just didn’t happen to 
please my private fancies. Thus in the 
very act of trying to prove that God didn’t 
exist—in other words, that the whole of 
reality was senseless—I found I was forced 
to assume that one part of reality—name- 
ly my idea of justice—was full of sense. 
Consequently atheism turns out to be too 
simple. If the whole universe has no 
meaning, we should never have found out 
that it has no meaning; just as if there 
were no light in the universe and there- 
fore no creatures with eyes, we should 
never know it was dark. “Dark” would 
be a word without meaning. 


Christianity-and-water 


Very well then, atheism is too simple. 
And I'll tell you another view that is also 
too simple. It’s the view I call Christian- 
ity-and-water, the view that just says 
there’s a good God in heaven and every- 
thing is all right—leaving out all the diffi- 
cult and terrible doctrines about sin and 
hell and the devil and the redemption. 
Both these are boys’ philosophies. 

It is no good asking for a simple re- 
ligion. After all, real things aren’t simple. 
They look simple, but they’re not. The 
table I’m sitting at looks simple; but ask 
a scientist to tell you what it’s really 
made of—all about the atoms and how 
the light waves rebound from them and 
hit my eye and what they do to the optic 
nerve and what it does to my brain—and, 
of course, you find that what we call “see- 
ing a table” lands you in mysteries and 
complications which you can hardly get to 
the end of. A child, saying a child’s prayer, 
looks simple. And if you’re content to stop 
there, well and good. But if you’re not— 
and the modern world usually isn’t—if 
you want to go on and ask what’s really 
happening—then you must be prepared for 
something difficult. If we ask for some- 
thing more than simplicity, it’s silly then 
to complain that the something more isn’t 
simple. Another thing I’ve noticed about 
reality is that, besides being difficult, it’s 
odd: it isn’t neat, it isn’t what you expect. 
I mean, when you’ve grasped that the 
earth and the other planets all go around 
the sun, you’d naturally expect that all the 
planets were made to match—all at equal 
distances from each other, say, or dis- 
tances that regularly increased, or all the 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Students overflow into Sunday school rooms at services at Athens, Ohio, Presbyterian Church, where Fred Luchs is pastor. 


Fred E. Luchs, minister of the Athens Presbyterian 


Church, makes religion “come alive” for students. 


By CAROL HEGGEN 


| pose IN THE tree-fringed hills of 
southeastern Ohio is the town of 
Athens, population 10,000, home of Ohio 
University, enrollment 7,200. On week- 
ends, Athens bustles with activity—foot- 
ball and basketball games, parties and 
open houses, teas and receptions. The 
hotel’s ballroom and the country club are 
booked far in advance for gala college 
dances. 

For hundreds of students, however, one 
of the most important weekend events 
takes place each Sunday morning in a 
modest stone building at Court and Wash- 
ington Streets. It is never listed on the 
official calendar of campus activities, yet 
it has become such an integral part of 
university life that many an O. U. alumnus 
will tell you that these weekly gatherings 
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were the most memorable experiences of 
his college days. The event is Sunday- 
morning service at the Presbyterian church, 
conducted by Fred E. Luchs, an energetic 
young minister. 


Standing Room Only 

In a day when the phrase “I'll see you 
in church” has become a gag line, the pic- 
ture presented each Sunday morning at 
nine o'clock and again at eleven is re- 
markable. Students outnumber the regular 
congregation four to one. They fill the 
sanctuary, overflow into adjoining Sunday 
school rooms. Chairs are sometimes set up 
in the church offices where the sermon is 
heard over a public-address system. But de- 
spite these extra accommodations, crowds 
often reach “standing room only” propor- 
tions a half-hour before the opening hymn. 

Not long ago an out-of-town business- 


man stopping in Athens decided to attend 
the Reverend Mr. Luchs’ church. Later 
he took one of the parishioners aside. 

“During the first part of the service,” 
he confided, “I kept wondering why so 
many students were there. I kept waiting 
for some special announcement about the 
university. But now that I’ve heard the 
sermon, I understand why young people 
come to your church.” 

Only a man with a broad and sympa- 
thetic understanding of the problems of 
youth could produce Fred Luchs’ ser- 
mons. Sunday after Sunday he discusses 
the very topics that students are weigh- 
ing in their own informal gatherings. 

On a campus crowded with ex-GI’s, he 
knows there is deep concern about the 
state of the nation and of the world. Oc- 
casionally, some campus issue provides 
material for a practical lesson in the ap- 
plication of religion to everyday living. 
But more often, Luchs talks of headline 
news and current affairs, showing how the 
wisdom of a man who lived 2,000 years 
ago has vital meaning for today. 
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One student sums it up this way: 
“Sometimes I think Fred Luchs must 
overhear our bull sessions at the fraternity 
house.” 

A senior girl explains: “What we hear at 
church supplements what we get in our 
classrooms. We need that ‘plus.’ ” 

Actually, Luchs’ sermons are the result 
of close personal friendship with students. 
Almost any day you can see this busy 
minister with the broad, friendly face and 
the keen blue eyes striding across the cam- 
pus—perhaps bound for a classroom to be 
a guest lecturer, perhaps on his way to 
referee an intramural wrestling match, or 
perhaps just headed for the “Grill,” fa- 
vorite campus hangout, for a coke and a 
chat with undergraduates. 


Friendly with students 

He walks along briskly, but often he 
stops for a few words with some student 
he meets. 

“Don’t forget we’re expecting vou and 
Mrs. Luchs at our picnic next Friday,” 
one boy reminds him. 

“Hey, Rev,” calls out another, “we 
missed you at the dorm dance last eve- 
ning.” 

“You haven’t been around to the soror- 
ity house lately,” says an attractive bru- 
nette. “Are you trying to high-hat us?” 

In all the greetings there is an easy- 
going familiarity, yet no hint of disrespect. 
Rather, there is a warm tone of affection 
and comradeship. As one student remarks, 
“Uncle Fred is the only minister I’ve ever 
called by a nickname.” 

It was the fall of 1937 when Fred Luchs 
and his comely, dark-haired wife, Evelyn, 
moved into the venerable manse on North 





“Hiya, Rev!” Ohio University boys greet Fred Luchs 
as he passes them on the college grounds at Athens. 
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College Street. Although he was only 
thirty-three, Luchs had already attracted 
attention because of his successful work 
with young people. 

The young minister’s first pastorate 
after finishing Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege and the Reformed Theological Semi- 
nary at Lancaster, in his native Pennsyl- 
vania, was small church in Monroe, 
Pennsylvania. Here he met and married 
an attractive young schoolteacher from 
Steubenville, Ohio, who, incidentally, had 
been graduated only a few years earlier 
from the university at Athens. 

During his four years at Monroe he con- 
ducted a successful summer camp, where 
youngsters of all denominations learned 
how to work and play together. The ex- 
periment was a happy one for the young 
people, the church, and the town. 

In 1934, the Luchses left Monroe and 
traveled in Europe, then returned to Chi- 
cago where Fred spent two years in gradu- 
ate work at the University of Chicago’s 
theological seminary. When they heard 
that Athens was looking for a minister, 
the Luchses knew this was the post they 
wanted. A college town meant the oppor- 
tunity of working further with young 
people. 

After he had accepted the call, it soon 
was apparent that the church had found 
the right minister, and Luchs had found 
the right church. For Fred was not con- 
tent with performing only those duties 
which confront any new minister—parish 
calls, preparation of sermons, church meet- 
ings. Before long he knew by name not 
only most of the townspeople but almost 
every student on O. U.’s campus, too. 

Word got around among students that 





the new Presbyterian minister (who, said 
many, looked and talked like James Cag- 
ney) was a regular guy. He and his wife 
attended college plays and games. Stu- 
dents would see him at the bowling alley, 
where he proved no mean match for the 
experts. 

Soon, the red-brick manse became a fa- 
vorite gathering spot for students, who 
would drop by with their dates in the eve- 
nings for a short visit or a full session of 
lively discussion. Before long, Fred and 
Evelyn Luchs were receiving more invita- 
tions than they could accept—to be chap- 
erons at college dances, to be dinner guests 
at dormitories and fraternity houses. 

The church building itself seemed to 
take on new life. The students not only 
came to Sunday services—they began tak- 
ing active parts in other church activities. 
Many have joined the choir, while young 
men, some of them studying dramatics, 
often assist with the services. 

Much student enthusiasm for the church 
is centered in the social and religious pro- 
gram designed for collegians and offered 
by their own church club, the Westmin- 
ster Foundation. Under the guidance of 
the director of youth activities, the Foun- 
dation provides a full schedule of events— 
suppers and parties, rehearsals and dis- 
cussions. 


Sunday evening projects 

Almost any afternoon or evening, stu- 
dent groups are using church facilities for 
informal or formal gatherings, varying 
from Bible-study classes to popcorn and 
fudge parties in the church kitchen, or 
ping-pong games between classes in the 
basement. One of the most worth-while 





For dates, entertainment, or serious discussion, the 
Presbyterian manse is a popular student rendezvous. 
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Foundation projects is the Sunday evening 
worship hour, conducted by students who 
travel to coal-mining communities in the 
hills around Athens and hold services in 
villages too small or too poor to hire a 
resident pastor. 

Luchs offers just as busy a schedule of 
activities for adults as for young people. 
Within the church organization are almost 
a score of adult groups which have had 
real influence on the life of the town. The 
story of the cleanup of the Athens County 
Children’s Home is a good example. 

At a meeting of the Presbyterian busi- 
ness and professional women’s group last 
year, one member who had visited the 
children’s home on the outskirts of town 
described the dreary, dirty, overcrowded 
conditions she found there. Eighty young- 
sters were crowded into quarters intended 
for no more than forty. They had not had 
hot bath water for a year—except what 
they heated on a kitchen stove. They had 
no place to hang their clothes, no place to 
keep even their meager personal belong- 
ings. 


Protested to county board 

Aroused, the Presbyterian women car- 
ried their protest to the county board of 
commissioners, who admitted that appro- 
priations had been inadequate. They 
bought extra beds and provided a hot- 
water supply. But when no further im- 
provements were made, women’s groups 
from other Athens churches, service clubs, 
and the Chamber of Commerce joined in 
the crusade and demanded that a qualified 
social worker be named to work with the 
local board. Only after the entire com- 
munity had joined in the fight was a social 
worker hired and an adequate budget for 
the home set up. 

Since neither Fred nor Evelyn Luchs 
was reared as a Presbyterian—Fred was 
originally a member of the Reformed 
Church and Evelyn was a Methodist— 
they are strongly opposed to rigid sectar- 
ianism. This feeling is shared by their 
parishioners, both young and old, as well 
as by the townspeople of other faiths. 

For example, some 300 Jewish students 
attend Ohio University. There is no syna- 
gogue in Athens, but the students are 
united in their Hillel Foundation, under 
the direction of a young rabbi, Murray 
Rothman. During solemn holidays, Jewish 
students, at the invitation of the Presby- 
terians, have held religious services in 
Luchs’ church. Other Athens churches 
have likewise offered their facilities to the 
Jewish students, and out of this experi- 
ence has come a feeling of mutual respect, 
understanding, and fellowship. 

As Luchs’ reputation for extraordinary 
work among the students has increased, 
calloused young moderns who have never 
admitted that their were chinks in their 
armor of cynicism have spoken freely of 
their doubts and uncertainties when talk- 
ing with him in his study. For Luchs has 
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more than advice and platitudes to offer. 
He also offers the unspoken understanding 
of one who has known problems too. 

Several years ago, the Luchses decided 
to adopt a youngster, and requested a 
little girl between the ages of four and 
eight. One day the happy notice came, 
and off they went to gather to themselves 
the little child. When they arrived at the 
adoption home, however, they found not 
one child waiting but four—a sister and 
three brothers, aged seven, six, five, and 
four. Not able to bear the thought of 
separating the little group, they carried the 
flock back home and installed all four in 
the manse. 

The family budget now had to be 
stretched a bit, but the Luchses solved 
this problem. Evelyn took out her type- 
writer and began to write—often stories 
about her new family. Now she is a regu- 
lar contributor to religious and parents’ 
magazines, and the money she earns is be- 
ing put into a fund to educate the children. 

Members of the church are extremely 
proud of Luchs. They like to tell how he 
was one of ten American ministers chosen 
to exchange pulpits with British ministers. 
After spending several months abroad 
preaching throughout England and Scot- 
land, their pastor returned to Ohio as en- 
thusiastic as ever about his work there. 

They like to explain how Luchs pre- 
pares his sermons—how he solicits com- 
ments and criticism by circulating the first 
draft among church members and other 
townspeople, thus using his pulpit not only 
to deliver his own message but as a sort 
of sounding board for the community. 

And they like to recall the scores of 
young people who decided during their 
years at O. U. and the Presbyterian church 





to go out into the world as youth leaders, 
missionaries, or ministers. 

Expressions of local allegiance to Luchs 
often take concrete forms. For several 
years, Earl Davis, Athens automobile 
dealer, has provided Luchs with free serv- 
icing and gasoline for his car. Another 
church member donated a special fund to 
be used for entertainment of students, 
after he discovered that the Luchses were 
entertaining 1,000 students a year at the 
manse, and paying the costs themselves. 

Still another businessman in Athens 
(and not a member of Luchs’ church) 
provides free secretarial help from his own 
office whenever Luchs’ work gets out of 
hand. 


Letter from alumna 

Not long ago, Fred Luchs received a 
letter from a former student who, like so 
many others, wrote after graduation to say 
some of the things which shyness or lack 
of realization had kept her from expressing 
before. 

“After leaving Ohio University,” she 
told Luchs in her letter, “I traveled as a 
national officer for my sorority. And how 
often I’ve wanted to write and tell you 
how significant I feel the religious life of 
the students at O. U. is! In my visits to 
more than forty campuses throughout the 
country, I have never found a comparable 
situation—where such a large percentage 
of students voluntarily and wholeheartedly 
make church attendance and activities a 
ready part of their university experience. 

“But even more than that, I want to 
express my appreciation for the fine spirit 
of your church—a spirit that is shared by 
all and draws others to it. It is an impres- 
sion that will last a lifetime.” 





Pastor Luchs receives, his wife referees in football game with adopted children. 
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ues may seem. But we cannot as Chris- 
tians rule out all political matters as be- 
yond the Church’s province any more 
than we can “rule in” all such matters. 
When the Church’s concern for the release 
and enrichment of life is involved in any 
proposal, the Church is impelled by its 
very nature to take a stand, collectively as 
well as through individuals, and those who 
cry that the Church should keep out of 
this aspect of politics should meet the re- 
ply that politics should keep out of the 
vital realms of human progress unless it is 
prepared to make some contribution to 
them. —PHILLIPs P. ELLIoTT 
Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Brooklyn, New York 
« The Church, as a Church, should not 
engage in politics at all. To it is com- 
mitted but one task .. . “preach the gos- 
pel to all creatures.” 

If all of us . . . would do that simply 
and faithfully, there would be no reason 
for the Church to concern itself with 
politics. —J. S. Irwin 

Pratt, Kansas 


Apologies to Hanover 

« Hanoverians have been at a loss to ex- 
plain the omission of any mention of their 
“most offensive’ Panthers from the list 
of successful Presbyterian grid squads of 
1948 (P.L., Dec. 11). 

For six consecutive weeks the National 
Collegiate Athletic Bureau released sta- 
tistics which showed that the Hanover 
gridders led the nation among the small 
colleges in total offensive gains. . . . In 
fact, halfback “Hank” Treesh held the 
top pole for a week as the leading scorer 
of the nation. ... —FRrRANK S. BAKER 

Director of Publicity 
Hanover College 
Hanover, Indiana 


The Christmas Readers 

« Your Christmas issue of PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire has just come, and I have looked 
through it. 

It fills me with satisfaction akin to de- 
light that every home in my parish will 
receive this beautiful magazine for Christ- 
mas! Congratulations to you on this 
superb job. ... —R1icHarD Paut GRAEBEL 


Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Springfield, Illinois 


« . . . Congratulations on the most out- 
standing Christmas issue of any religious 
magazine. The pages of the Christmas 
issue Of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE will be filed 
for ready reference for many Christmases 
to come.... —WILLIAM J. J. WISEMAN 
Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 

Darby, Pennsylvania 

« ... [the Dec. 25 issue] is indeed a 
triumph of original presentation of the 
wonder and beauty of Christmas. It is 
most helpful to put into the hands of our 
young people. —Mrs. C. I. Brooks 


Miami, Florida | L 
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INDIA IS LEARNING 
TO FEED ITSELF 


Through the support of people like you, the great Allahabad Agricultural 
Institute has taught hundreds of Indians to grow better crops and raise 
better live stock. The graduates of this unique Christian college have had 
an important part in helping to feed the poverty-stricken people of In- 
dia, where farmers comprise 75% of the population. 


There are 300 students in the school now, 30% of them Christian, the 
rest of various faiths. In three years the student body has grown from 115. 
This remarkable increase was made possible by additional buildings 
erected with funds contributed as a memorial to the long-time head of the 
Institute, Dr. Sam Higginbottom. Acceptable applicants for education 
number six times the present capacity. 


Gifts by individuals toward current expenses have fallen off since Dr. 
Higginbottom’s retirement from his life work. 


Four American denominations and two British have a part in the sup- 
port of the Institute and 60% of the maintenance comes from India— 
30% from the government itself. 


There is $15,000 needed now to complete the school year without debt. 
We are using this space to ask you—comfortable, generous Presbyterians 
—to have a share in this work. $5 or $10 from each family would be a 
big boost—in money, and in interest. 


By the time you read this I shall be back in India carrying on the work 
of the school. Gifts sent to the treasurer will be acknowledged promptly 


and forwarded. 
ARTHUR T. MOSHER 


Principal 








LLAHABAD AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE 
Room 1020, 156 Fifth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 


I am interested in helping Indians to help themselves. 
[_] Please send me information 


[-] I enclose check for $....... for current expenses. 
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DO STUDENTS CARE? NO. 
(Continued from page 4) 


the freshman asks himself, did man ac- 
quire this intangible “immortal soul” the 
churches talk about? A human infant is, 
physiologically considered, just an unco- 
ordinated animal. At what point in its de- 
velopment does a soul enter its sprawling 
little body? 

Some schools of thought in psychology 
regard free will as a mere appearance, 
and teach that heredity and environment 
determine all we do. These types of 
psychology are sometimes used to explain 
away conscience and the soul. The un- 
critical student comes to regard the old 
concept of sin as an unfortunate super- 
stition that planted the guilt-complex in 
its believers and stunted their personalities. 

In the swift overview of world history 
to which many freshmen are exposed, 
Christianity appears as a rather bumptious, 
recent upstart among the religions of man, 
the hybrid offspring of ancient myth and 
Greek philosophy. 

Some professors are Christian, of course, 
and make a conscious effort to place their 
subject matter in the setting of a moral 
and spiritual universe. But there are not 
enough of these to counteract the over-all 
influence of the many teachers who, in the 
classroom, manifest no interest in religion, 
pro or con. Then, too, there are the few 
who are actively hostile to religion and 
who manage, by overt argument or snide 
innuendo, to discredit the Church in the 
eyes of young people. 


Church is backward 


Many sincere and intelligent students 
feel that the Church itself is backward in 
combatting these corrosive influences in 
the way it states its own case. Chief 
among the shortcomings of the Church 
which alienate young people, they list: 

t. Too much accent on form, too little 
on substance. Too many sonorous incanta- 
tions, too little treatment of real-life prob- 
lems. 

2. Too few ministers who have them- 
selves wrestled with the intellectual im- 
pediments to faith so that they can hold 
their own with well-informed skeptics who 
see the “real” needs of young people. 

3. Too much censorship of trivial acts 
and customs, too little challenge and in- 
spiration to creative action. 

4. Over-emphasis on sins of the flesh, 
alleged or actual; under-emphasis of the 
basic sins of the spirit. 

Four factors—pre-college environment, 
subject matter of college course, profes- 
sors’ attitudes, and the students’ criticisms 
of the Church—produce widely differing 
reactions in individual students. The many 
shades of student-attitude toward religion 
in our colleges can be roughly classified in 
five groups. 

First, a very few students build barri- 
cades of blind prejudice around their pre- 
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college religious beliefs. 

Dorothy is a barricade-builder. She came 
to college with a precise set of religious 
beliefs, determined to keep them intact. 
She reared a mental wall around those 
beliefs at the outset, and now stubbornly 
refuses to permit entrance to any new 
ideas. Any views or facts which don’t 
conform to her pre-set mold of convictions 
are automatically turned back at the wall. 
She leads a “committed” personal life, 
but as an unreasoning, unreasonable per- 
son she does nothing to advance the cause 
of religion. 

Then the counterparts of the dike-build- 
ers, also few in number, are the smug, 
opinionated, self-styled intellectuals who 
know more than God would know if he 
existed. “But of course he doesn’t. What 
a silly, childish notion!” These omniscients 
disdainfully brush religion aside as a dupe 
of the credulous and a crutch for the weak. 

Constituting a third small minority are 
those who criticize and doubt their re- 
ligious beliefs, yet manage to retain the 
essentials. These few individualists form 
the small core of hope for an intelligent 
religious leadership in tomorrow’s world. 

Steve is a representative of this group. 
He learned to do some of his own thinking 
before he came to college. Sensitive to 
truth and concerned to find man’s true 
role in the scheme of things, he did a 
good deal of thinking—and doubting— 
about the religious interpretation of life 
during his earlier college days. But he 
couldn’t shake the recurring inner con- 
viction that the fundamental nature of 
man is spiritual and moral; that there is 
something in man—the most real thing 
about him—which transcends the limita- 
tions of brain and body. Steve is leaving 
college with a sounder, deeper religious 
faith—one growing with his accumulating 
experience. 

The fourth group, a very sizeable minor- 
ity, have heard of Christianity, but it’s 
never bothered them much. 

Roger, for instance, enjoys seeing Bing 
Crosby as a priest in the movies. But he 
doesn’t know enough about religion to care 
whether there is anything to it or not. 
He’s too full of animal spirits, having too 
good a time with the physical and social 
pleasures. Roger’s really a pretty decent 
fellow, generous, honest—certainly a like- 
able young extrovert. But not exactly a 
recruit for any plan to redeem the world. 
He’s too busy having his last fling before 
settling down in his old man’s business. 

Finally, we come to those who bring a 
capacity for religion to college with them, 
but lose it somewhere along the way. 
This description applies to a substantial 
majority of present-day students. 

Gary came from an average upper mid- 
dle-class home. His parents are not zealous 
church workers, but they attend frequent- 
ly. Gary himself is a fairly serious and 
thoughtful young man. Exposed to the 
world’s most penetrating skepticism, he 


was at first inclined to take the repetitious 
criticisms of religion with a grain of salt. 
But the weight, logic, and persistence of 
the case against religion gradually wore 
him down; he asked himself more and 
more questions which he couldn’t answer. 
Slowly, he passed through degrees of doubt 
to their logical conclusion. He awoke one 
morning with the sudden realization that 
he was a confirmed materialist. He hadn’t 
changed much in outward actions, and will 
continue to be a pretty decent young man. 
But he has been divested of any religious 
motivation or outlook. He is mainly con- 
cerned now with finding a job and having 
fun. Gary’s case is quite common. 

There, in brief, is the situation. It is 
not a hopeful one for the cause of Chris- 
tianity. Somehow, and soon, the Church 
must find a way to convince college stu- 
dents of its fundamental truth—that man 
is a spiritual offspring of God, a responsi- 
ble agent in a moral universe. Unless that 
truth is at the root of most of the think- 
ing put forth by our leaders in the coming 
generation, that generation may well be 
the last to inhabit the earth. 


DO STUDENTS CARE? YES 
(Continued from page 5) 


of students to meet intelligently the argu- 
ments with which they disagreed; and the 
adolescent approach to religion made by 
the professor. He admitted, when ques- 
tioned, that he had not read some of the 
basic books written in recent years about 
religion, which anyone speaking on the 
subject should have read. When one in- 
vestigates he finds this is true in the 
majority of cases. The college professor 
who opposes or is indifferent to religion 
has not bothered to inform himself with 
the best modern approach to religious 
thought. In contrast, many students in the 
class have read books by C. S. Lewis, 
Elton Trueblood, and Reinhold Niebuhr. 
But we must not forget that a large 
number of college teachers, perhaps the 
majority, are favorable to religion, mem- 
bers of churches, and actively attempt to 
promote the religious approach to life. In 
any state university you will find in the 
school of agriculture, where teachers are 
close to people and to the soil, a healthy 
idea of what religion really is and active 
cooperation with the Church. Conferences 
are conducted for rural ministers, and pro- 
grams are planned for the benefit of the 
rural church. The department of sociology 
recognizes the valuable contribution of 
the Church to the community. Sociology 
classes frequently invite ministers to give 
lectures on subjects related to their pres- 
ent study. That administrations are favor- 
able is illustrated by the enthusiasm for 
the University Christian Mission spon- 
sored by the Federal Council of Churches. 
Most of the state universities have wel- 
comed the Mission. At a combined Re- 
ligious Emphasis Week for three medical 
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schools in Chicago in November, Dr. An- 
drew Conway Ivy, vice-president of the 
University of Illinois, said: “Medicine is 
the handmaiden of science and religion. 
Religious and spiritual realms overlap 
more with the healing arts and sciences 
than in anything else man does. Try as we 
might to separate them, we can’t do it, be- 
cause that is the way we are built.” 

Thus students are beginning to see sci- 
ence, not as a cure-all, but as a means to 
an end which must be directed by spiritual 
forces. A senior made this comment: 
“Seeing the world that science has brought 
us makes me want to turn to the Church 
and see what it can do.” A young nuclear 
physicist now devotes much of his extra 
time to the organization of deputation 
teams to go out to small churches that 
need services. Another young scientist de- 
cides the best use of his spare time is 
teaching a Sunday school class. Another, 
who works eight hours a day on a betatron, 
is chairman of a committee on the Church 
and World Order. 

There is another encouraging develop- 
ment to be noted. In the last six years 
there has been a change in the basic 
philosophy of college students. Anyone 
who has lived close to them for the past 
fifteen years, talked with them in their 
dormitories and fraternity houses, watched 
their response to chapel and the Church, 
knows of this change. Some of them may 
still be young pagans, but theirs is a re- 
luctant paganism. They are not satisfied 
with what they are. They are searching 
for something deeper and more satisfying. 
Gone are the “Joe College” days when 
couples rode merrily around in coonskin 
coats and “jalopies.” There is a serious- 
ness of thought and depth of purpose that 
has created the healthiest atmosphere in 
campus life in a long time. 


Students crowd churches 


That there has been a return to religion 
in the past few years there is no doubt. 
This is the opinion of the majority of 
campus ministers and religious workers 
throughout the country. There has been 
an increase in chapel attendance, and the 
chaplain has taken on new significance. 
Three Presbyterian churches that minister 
mainly to college students at Purdue Uni- 
versity, University of Wisconsin, and the 
University of Illinois have as their main 
problem finding room for students who 
want to come to church on Sunday morn- 
ing. In the first two of these churches 
there are three services every Sunday 
morning; in the third one there are two. 
Still the churches are crowded. 

Another evidence of a return to religion 
is the growth of the prayer “cell group.” 
We have seen it grow on our own campus. 
In one campus church group there was 
one “cell” three years ago; now there are 
eight. Where in our best churches can you 
find eight prayer meetings a week? In a 
conference last summer which representa- 
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tives from most of the colleges and uni- 
versities of the state of New York at- 
tended, there was reported a growth of 
this movement on almost every campus. 

But what may be the most significant 
indication of all is the growing sense of 
vocation among students. This week a 
young man about to be graduated said to 
me, “I have offers from five companies 
but I am not taking the job with the 
highest salary. I want the one in which I 
can be of greatest use.” A beginning civil 
engineer wants to do what he calls “human 
construction.” A new scientist is going to 
work in China. One brilliant student gave 
up a bright future in law to study for the 
ministry. A young architect is going to 
India as a missionary, and an agriculture 
major is taking his skill and knowledge to 
China. A professor in the school of com- 
merce said recently, “It is my purpose in 
this university to encourage our men to 
go out to be useful rather than to have 
as their chief goal the making of money.” 
This idea is penetrating into the minds of 
our youth gradually but certainly. 

To be sure, many college students are 
still wary of the institution known as the 
Church but they are open minded and 
willing to experiment to see whether or 
not the Church will meet their present 
concern and need. They know that the 
factor of greatest importance in today’s 
world is motivating man to “love his 
neighbor as himself.”” Young people want 
a better world, and they are looking 
around for help in building it. If the 
Church stands ready to help, the Church 
will get their whole-hearted support. 

After a meeting in which religious work 
projects in Europe had been discussed, the 
speaker was besieged by several dozen stu- 
dents inquiring, “What is the possibility 
for my going over to help next summer?” 
One cannot possibly miss the question in 
the minds of so many: “What can I do to 
help the world out of the mess that it is 
in?” The old “ivory tower” is gone. The 
campus is broadening its horizon. When 
a representative from a board of foreign 
missions came to a campus church, twenty 
students asked for interviews. Following a 
sermon by a campus minister on “Will 
students respond to the challenge of the 
Church?” a fraternity house not noted for 
its piety invited him over to discuss the 
question further with the entire house. 

People may say that the picture of re- 
ligion and the college student is a discour- 
aging one; but when one talks with stu- 
dents on his campus, anywhere and on 
any occasion, he finds nothing to be dis- 
couraged about. The college campus is 
perhaps the great frontier of the Church 
at the present time. If church people be- 
come aware of this and invest their money 
in good facilities and good leadership, re- 
ligion can regain its place with young peo- 
ple. If the Church waits too long, the 
opportunity will pass, and the door will 
close. 











An Indian womon brings her child to 
Vellore Hospital for eye trectment 


Best Eye Doctor 
in India 


Studying in London this winter is an 
Indian physician who has leave of 
absence from Vellore Hospital to 
learn the latest techniques of treating 
the eye. When he finishes his two- 
year course he intends to return to 
India as instructor in eye surgery at 
Vellore. And India has a tremendous 
amount of eye trouble! 


Wouldn't you like to feel that you 
are helping to educate natives such as 
this physician? 

You can have a part in the wide- 
flung work of the Presbyterian 
Church in this country and in 17 
other countries by buying an An- 
nuity contract—and at the same time 
you can be sure of an annual income 
for yourself of as high as $70 for each 
$1000 given the work. The principal, 
and a large part of the revenue, are 
deductible from income taxes. No 
medical examination is required. 


Find out more about this safe, 
easily-arranged investment that guar- 
antees regular unchanging returns. 
Gain comforting security for the rest 
of your days with dollars donated to 
Mission work. 


Mail the coupon now. 
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Youth Week: “Let God 
Speak Through Me” 

There’s a red circle around the date 
January 30 on the calendars of many 
Protestant young people this month. The 
date is Young People’s Day, or Westmin- 
ster Fellowship Day, as it will be called in 
many Presbyterian churches. January 30 
also marks the first day of Youth Week, 
a united Protestant observance sponsored 
by the United Christian Youth Movement. 
It is estimated that millions of young 
people will be participating through their 
local churches in activities especially 
planned for the event. 

Churches will recognize in their worship 
service on the thirtieth the work young 
people have been doing. Theme for the 
day will be “Let God Speak Through Me,” 
and activities will show the need for a 
realistic Christian witness in all the areas 
of life. 


NEWS OF YOUTH | 


A release to local church groups from 
Dr. Isaac Becker, UCYM executive secre- 
tary, outlines a five-point program for the 
week. The UCYM suggests: (1) A local 
Town Meeting of the Air to consider a 
question of major concern to Christian 
young people of the community; (2) Com- 
munity Bible Study groups; (3) Promo- 
tion of the Parshad Youth Week Awards 
(see next page); and (5) Service projects 
for the whole community. 

“Youth Week,” said Dr. Becker, “offers 
unlimited opportunity for Christian youth 
to make a real impact upon community.” 


Reds Open War on 
Church Youth Groups 


The current, ominous struggle between 
Christianity and Communism behind the 
Iron Curtain has so far been fought largely 
between Communist officials and church 
leaders. But last month in Czechoslovakia, 
the Communists reminded the world that 














Meeting of the Moderators 


It's not often that six active Presby- 
terian moderators—national, state and 
local—meet together and have a chance to 
talk over their jobs. Last month such an 
occasion occurred at a dinner in honor of 
General Assembly Moderator Jesse H 
Paird which the Presbyterian Men of 
Greater Cincinnati sponsored for the Cin- 
cinnati Presbytery. From left to right are: 
Dr. Baird; William Rogers, Westminster 
Fellowship National Council moderator; 
Robert I. Marshall, Cincinnati Presbytery 
moderator: Miss June Ramage, Cincinnati 
Westminster Fellowship moderator; the 
Rev. Edward W Lodwick of Seville, Ohio, 
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Synod of Ohio moderator; and his nephew, 
Robert Lodwick, Ohio Synod Westminster 
Fellowship moderator. 

The meeting was arranged fairly easily 
because all the Westminster Fellowship 
moderators now live in Cincinnati. Bill 
Rogers, a student at Hanover (Indiana) 
College, is the son of Dr. Henry C. Rogers, 
pastor of Cincinnati's Mount Auburn 
Presbyterian Church. Bob Lodwick is a 
pre-divinity student at the University of 
Cincinnati, where he is president of the 
student Y.M.C.A., one of the largest in the 
United States. June Ramage is also a 
Cincinnati undergraduate. 


they are out to destroy Christian youth 
movements, too. 

The tip-off came from two sources. The 
first was a speech given in Bratislava be- 
fore a meeting of the Central Committee 
of the Union of Czechoslovak Youth by 
William Siroky, Czech vice-premier. The 
second was an article in Pravda, central 
organ of the Communist Party in Slovakia. 

Vice-premier Siroky told the Commu- 
nist-controlled youth group that the coun- 
try’s most powerful body, the Central 
Action Committee, had decided that Czech 
and Slovak youth groups should be united 
in the Union of Czechoslovak Youth, and 
that the Union should be the only youth 
organization in the country. 

He said, “We asserted that not only 
political parties should be without youth 
organizations . . . but that also all other 
organizations including the Roman Cath- 
olic and Protestant churches should not 
build their own youth organizations. 

“Despite that,” he added, “various or- 
ganizations have developed their activity. 
It is commonly known that in a people’s 
democracy there is full liberty and free- 
dom of religious confession and worship. 
But the religious youth organizations have 
no basis for existence because they are dis- 
turbing the unity of youth. They are lead- 
ing youth away from the main problems 
and hampering the great unprecedented 
effort of youth to build for a better to- 
morrow.” 

Pravda was just about as logical. It as- 
serted, “The activity of the churches in 
our country is strictly limited although 
full freedom of religious belief is guaran- 
teed. Confessional youth organizations, 
therefore, are only instruments for non- 
religious purposes. Such activity does not 
belong to the proper sphere of the Church. 
Work of enlightenment and cultural in- 
struction is not within the sphere of ac- 
tivity of the Church. For that purpose we 
have unified the state youth organization.” 


Two for the Ministry 


The two young men, both Westminster 
Fellowship members, decided recently that 
the minister's life was for them. One was 
Lewis Mudge, winner of the Parshad 
Scholarship Award last year. The other 
was Charles Idler, moderator of the West- 
minster Fellowship of the Pennsylvania 
Synod. Both were taken under the care of 
Philadelphia Presbytery recently. 

Lewis Mudge. whose essay “Youth in 
the Community—Our Christian Responsi- 
bilitv” won him the Parshad award of $400 
annually for the remainder of his college 
career, is a junior at Princeton University. 
He plans to take his ministerial training at 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 

Charles Idler is a senior at Ursinus Col- 
lege this year. For awhile it was touch and 
go between law and the ministry, but 
Charlie finally decided it was going to be 
the latter. He enters Western Theological 
Seminary in Pittsburgh this fall. 
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Needed: 100 Volunteers 


Summer seemed a long time away to 
most young people bundled in heavy over- 
coats and galoshes, but last month the call 
went out. One hundred young American 
Christians were needed for European work 
in the summer of 1949. 

According to the Reverend William 
Keys, secretary of the World Council of 
Churches’ Youth Department, reconstruc- 
tion work started last year will be con- 
tinued at camps in Le Chambon-sur-Lig- 
non, France; Stuttgart, Germany; and 
Agape, Italy (P.L., June 19, July 17). 
Other projects are planned by the Youth 
Department for France this year. “Chris- 
tian youth movements in many countries 
have strongly recommended that we con- 
tinue the work program,” said Mr. Keys. 

American agencies cooperating with the 
work camp project include Church World 
Service, the Congregational Christian 
Service Committee, and the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A. 

Young people must be at least eighteen 
years old, should have a working knowl- 
edge of French or German, and must be 
able to meet total expenses of $600 or 
more to join work camp teams. Said Sec- 
retary Keys, “European young people are 
hungry to meet mature, thoughtful Amer- 
icans and dedicated Christians.” 


Last Call for Parshad 


If you are a high school senior or a col- 
lege freshman, you still have time to sub- 
mit an essay for this year’s Parshad 
Scholarship Award Contest. Essays must 
be submitted to the entrant’s local church 
by January 23. 

The contest this year calls for a 1,500- 
word essay on “Youth in the Community.” 
Winners will be picked not only on the 
basis of the essay but also on the entrant’s 
“Christian service and understanding of 
Christian responsibility.” The awards in- 
clude two $400 annual scholarships, six 
regional $250 scholarships, and several 
summer conference scholarships. The 
prizes are a gift from Alfred H. Avery, a 
Malden, Massachusetts, industrialist. 

The contest is sponsored annually by 
the United Christian Youth Movement. 
“Parshad” is a Hindustani word meaning 


“gift of God.” 


Staking a Claim 

Young people no longer have the chal- 
lenge of unknown territories to explore, 
but the war has made new frontiers. 
Only a very few young people are for- 
tunate enough to go to Europe and help 
in work camps. Now, however, every 
Westminster Fellowship and Church 
School class can “stake a claim” in Euro- 
pean reconstruction work. In a new plan 
adopted by the Presbyterian Church’s 
Board of Foreign Missions, all “claims” of 
money will be sent directly to the World 
Council of Churches’ Youth Department. 
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If the letters “AX” appear near your name and address 


on the back cover of this issue of Presbyterian Life, 
your subscription expires with the next issue. 

“AX" is an expiration code which means, “This 
subscription began in February, 1948, and expires in 
February, 1949." 
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of Presbyterian Life for the next twelve months. 
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HOLDING OUR BRIDGEHEADS 
(Continued from page 15) 


Japanese Christians went along with the 
military. Others made no protest, but 
many stood firm and suffered for it. The 
spirit of democracy and of Christian 
world brotherhood was never allowed to 
die, and it proved very much alive when 
our boys marched in and the war was 
over. Our bridgehead—won: through less 
than a hundred years of patient labor— 
had held. 


Leaven in the lump 

Wherever Christianity has gone, it has 
been leaven in the lump. Long before the 
doctrines of Communism began their spe- 
cious work, Christ was on the front line 
of the battle to improve the lot of human- 
kind, and he will be there long after the 
teachings of Karl Marx have had their 
day. 

Jesus came that men might have life 
and have it more abundantly. Even when 
Christianity is only partially put into 
practice, man’s fundamental needs are 
met. No other faith and no other way of 
life has ever proved able to give more 
than temporary satisfaction. The tragedy 
of our day is that so many “good Chris- 
tians” don’t realize this. Lacking a per- 
sonal experience of the redeeming power 
of Christ they are equally unaware of the 
transformation Christianity is working in 
the lives of millions of people who have 
come into the Christian fellowship out of 
a background of heathen beliefs and prac- 
tices. They succumb too easily to the 
theory that something else may be just as 
good. They are selling Christianity short. 

Let’s face the facts. The modern mis- 
sionary movement is a little over a hun- 
dred years old. Presbyterian missions be- 
gan in West Africa in 1837. In that hun- 
dred vears’ time Presbyterian missionary 
interest has extended until it is now active 
in thirty countries. But we have never at 
any time put enough money or men into 
our conflict to do more than just win 
“bridgeheads.” 

The front line of the Christian Mission 
today is in many places far ahead of where 
it was before the war. Consider India. 
Despite all the terrible suffering incident 
to the earning of coveted independence— 
the loss of life, and of property, shifts in 
population, and the hard adjustments re- 
quired by the new political states, Chris- 
tianity is in a more strategic position in 
India than at any time in history. When 
social and religious feeling ran wild fol- 
lowing the proclaimed freedom, the Chris- 
tians were the only ones to whom Moslem, 
Hindu, and Sikh could turn with con- 
fidence. The Christian community min- 
istered fearlessly to all who came, and its 
prestige rose immeasurably. The union of 
the Churches in South India across cen- 
tury-old denominational lines early in 1948 
was a significant development in the In- 
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dianization of the Christian Church there. 
The achievement has given impetus to a 
like move in North India. 

China has been an agricultural nation 
and a great source of raw materials for 
the world market, but until recently large 
scale industry has been relatively undevel- 
oped. The war greatly accelerated the 
development of heavy industry, and one of 
the by-products has been a whole new set 
of problems in the field of labor relations. 
There are more than five million organ- 
ized industrial workers in China today. 
The China Federation of Labor was or- 
ganized in 1948 and took its place in the 
International Federation. A year ago, in 
October, the Presbyterian Board sent 
Henry Jones as the first industrial rela- 
tions missionary to China. In less than a 
year’s time in China he has been instru- 
mental in setting up, under the National 
Christian Council, a Committee on Chris- 
tian Service in Industrial Relations with a 
concrete program that has already pro- 
duced remarkable results. In October, the 
General Assembly of the Church of Christ 
in China, meeting in Soochow, established 
with marked enthusiasm a Committee of 
its own in Christian Industrial Relations. 
“Christ for labor and management” is 
their slogan, and they mean to make it 
work on every industrial level. One of the 
lay members of the General Assembly’s 
committee is the man who built most of 
China’s railroads. With so many coun- 
tries on the threshold of industrial devel- 
opment, this is a “bridgehead” we should 
be loathe to surrender. 

One of the most promising postwar de- 
velopments in the field of human welfare 
is the Christian Literacy Movement, 
aimed at liberating 60 per cent of the 
world’s population from the bondage of 
illiteracy. It has spread across the world 
at an amazing rate considering that it 
has been the work largely of one man, Dr. 
Frank Laubach, a Christian missionary. 





The cry of millions: “We need what 
you have, also we need what you are.” 


Since initiating his unique system among 
the Moros in Mindanao he has gone every- 
where adapting that system to the various 
dialects of the Near East and of India, 
Congo and the Cameroun, and in many 
areas of Latin America. Even now he has 
embarked on a like mission to Siam at the 
suggestion of Presbyterian missionaries 
there and on the invitation of the Siamese 
government to prepare reading charts and 
to demonstrate the speed and dramatic 
effectiveness of his “each one teach one” 
method. Other governments have been 
aroused to back his efforts—sometimes, as 
in Persia, to print and distribute the charts 
and in some instances, as in Mexico, to 
actually take over and carry on the work. 
There, Jaime Torres Bodet, the recently 
elected Director General of UNESCO 
was acclaimed in the press for having 
stumped Mexico in the “each one teach 
one” campaign. He probably did do so, 
but it was Frank Laubach, Christian mis- 
sionary, who initiated it. 

When we stop to consider how much of 
the world’s illness stems from blind illit- 
eracy, we know that this is a “bridgehead” 
to be held at all costs. 


What can we do? 

To many Christians the task of making 
the world Christian seems simply impos- 
sible. All of us are subject to those moods 
of discouragement, but when we feel one 
creeping up on us we must quietly say to 
ourselves: “It’s not up to me to make a 
heaven out of this mess. That’s not my 
worry at all. But what I have got to do 
is to witness to the saving power of Jesus 
Christ before every race and nation in 
every practical way possible. We can 
leave the outcome in God’s hands.” 

And then we should remind ourselves 
that no longer does a missionary’s area of 
service depend upon how far the strength 
of his own two legs will carry him—or on 
the endurance of a patient horse or mule. 
He has multiplied his effectiveness a thou- 
sandfold in every land by taking to wings 
and wheels. In Brazil our own plane, the 
Herald Evangel, has been bombing hun- 
dreds of otherwise inaccessible areas with 
religious literature. In Mexico the Mis- 
sionary Aviation Fellowship planes are at 
the disposal of our missionaries and na- 
tional evangelists in water-logged Tabasco 
territory where even mules bog down. 
Automobiles, jeeps, converted weapons 
carriers, even bicycles have stepped up 
incredibly the tempo of missionary service. 
A splendid traveling library in Syria- 
Lebanon, a medical-dental clinic in a shin- 
ing white “office on wheels” in West 
Africa are but two examples. 

Two potent new ways and means for 
mass communication — motion pictures 
and radio—have come within our reach 
and are already in Christian service at 
many points on the globe. Take the exam- 
ple of K. S. Lee of Shanghai. This con- 
secrated layman began giving English les- 
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son broadcasts six nights a week over 
XLAK-3, the station of the Shanghai 
Broadcasting Association. He used the 
Chinese-English New Testament as _ his 
text. More than 10,000 “pupils” have 
joined his class and are using the recom- 
mended text. Many high schools through- 
out the listening area hold special classes 
at the hour of the broadcast. With the 
present developments in China, it may be 
‘hat the new Christian pilot station and 
school of the air at Silliman University in 
the Philippines may ‘become of imponder- 
able significance for the entire Orient. 

Suppose for a moment civil war in 
China and nationalism elsewhere were to 
curtail sharply the institutional work of 
church and mission and even to limit 
severely the mobility of the missionary— 
who would mark out the limits of the 
power of this tool called radio? “The 
Lord’s hand is not: shortened.” 


With radio and phonograph records and 
allied equipment, pictures, slides, and film IN THE SH AD () W OF THE CR OSS 
strips in the trained hands of consecrated 
nationals, programs of advance can be 
tailored to fit the needs of any group in 
any situation. If we are to hold the 
bridgeheads we have won, let alone extend again become conscious of the fact that they are living in the shadow 
them in further achievement, we must 
plan now to introduce these new media 
into the service of medicine, agriculture, 
literacy, home and family life—in fact into 
the whole range of “New Life.” There a few minutes each day to meditation, Bible reading and prayer. 
are hundreds of eager young people ready 
and willing to devote their lives to the 
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The Lenten Season is a time when millions of people give at least 
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we found it one hundred, yes, fifty years 
ago in the entreaty of lonely missionaries 
who saw the world’s need. Today it comes THE UPPER ROOM 
to us in the cry of millions of nationals— Nashville 4, Tennessee 

black, brown, yellow and white—who feel 
their‘own need, who have glimpsed the 
Christ and want to walk in the freedom 
of his truth. “Come!” they say. “We 
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WHAT CHRISTIANS BELIEVE 
(Continued from page 17) 


same size, or else getting bigger or smaller 
as you go farther from the sun. In fact, 
you find no rhyme or reason (that we can 
see) about either the sizes or the dis- 
tances; and some of them have one 
moon, one has four, one has two, some 
have none, and one has a ring. 

Reality, in fact, is always something 
you couldn’t have guessed. That’s one of 
the reasons I believe Christianity. It’s a 
religion you couldn’t have guessed. If it 
offered us just the kind of universe we’d 
always expected, I'd feel we were making 
it up. But, in fact, it’s not the sort of 
thing anyone would have made up. It has 
just that queer twist about it that real 
things have. So let’s leave behind all these 
boys’ philosophies—these over-simple an- 
swers. The problem isn’t simple, and the 
answer isn’t going to be simple either. 

What is the problem? A universe that 
contains much that is obviously bad and 
apparently meaningless, but containing 
creatures like ourselves who know that it 
is bad and meaningless. There are only 
two views that face all the facts. One 
is the Christian view that this is a good 
world that has gone wrong, but still retains 
the memory of what it ought to have 
been. The other is the view called Dualism. 
Dualism means the belief that there are 
two equal and independent powers at the 
back of everything, one of them good and 
the other bad, and that this universe is 
the battlefield in which they fight out an 
endless war. I personally think that next 
to Christianity Dualism is the manliest 
and most sensible creed on the market. 
But it has a catch in it. 


Good Power vs. Bad Power 

The two powers, or spirits, or gods— 
the good one and the bad one—are sup- 
posed to be quite independent. They both 
existed from all eternity. Neither of them 
made the other, neither of them has any 
more right than the other to call itself 
God. Each presumably thinks it is good 
and thinks the other bad. One of them 
likes hatred and cruelty, the other likes 
love and mercy, and each backs its own 
view. Now what do we mean when we call 
one of them the Good Power and the other 
the Bad Power? Either we’re merely say- 
ing that we happen to prefer the one to 
the other—like preferring beer to cider— 
or else we’re saying that, whatever they 
say about it, and whichever we happen to 
like, one of them is actually wrong, ac- 
tually mistaken, in regarding itself as 
good. Now if we mean merely that we 
happen to prefer the first, then we must 
give up talking about good and evil at all. 
For good means what you ought to prefer 
quite regardless of what you happen to 
like at any given moment. If “being 
good” meant simply joining the side you 
happened to fancy, for no real reason, 
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then good wouldn’t be good. So we must 
mean that one of the two powers is ac- 
tually wrong and the other actually right. 

But the moment you say that, you are 
putting into the universe a third thing in 
addition to the two Powers: some law or 
standard or rule of good which one of the 
powers conforms to and the other fails to 
conform to. But since the two powers 
are judged by this standard, then this 
standard, is farther back and higher up 
than either of them, and he will be the 
real God. In fact, what we meant by 
calling them good and bad turns out to 
be that one of them is in a right relation 
to the real ultimate God, and the other in 
a wrong relation to him. 


Is Dualism true? 

The same point can be made in a dif- 
ferent way. If Dualism is true, then the 
Bad Power must be a being who likes bad- 
ness for its own sake. But in reality we 
have no experience of anyone liking bad- 
ness just because it is bad. The nearest 
we can get to it is in cruelty. But in real 
life people are cruel for one of two rea- 
sons—either because they are sadists, that 
is, because they have a sexual perversion 
which makes cruelty a cause of sensual 
pleasure to them, or else for the sake of 
something they are going to get out of it 
—money, or power, or safety. But pleas- 
ure, money, power, and safety are all, as 
far as they go, good things. The badness 
consists in pursuing them by the wrong 
method, or in the wrong way, or too much. 
I don’t mean, of course, that the people 
who do this aren’t desperately wicked. I 
do mean that wickedness, when you ex- 
amine it, turns out to be the pursuit of 
some good in the wrong way. You can be 
good for the mere sake of goodness; you 
can’t be bad for the mere sake of badness. 
You can do a kind action when you're not 
feeling kind and when it gives you no 
pleasure, simply because kindness is right; 
but no one ever did a cruel action simply 
because cruelty is wrong—only because 
cruelty was pleasant or useful to him. In 
other words badness can’t succeed even in 
being bad in the same way in which good- 
ness is good. Goodness is, so to speak, 
itself; badness is only spoiled goodness. 
And there must be something good first 
before it can be spoiled. We called sadism 
a sexual perversion; but you must first 
have the idea of a normal sexuality before 
you can talk of it being perverted; and 
you can see which is the perversion, be- 
cause you can explain the perverted from 
the normal, and can’t explain the normal 
from the perverted. It follows that the 
Bad Power, who is supposed to be on an 
equal footing with the Good Power, and 
to love badness in the same way as the 
good one loves goodness, is a mere bogey. 
In order to be bad he must have good 
things to want and then to pursue in the 
wrong way; he must have impulses which 
were originally good in order to be able to 


pervert them. But if he is bad he can’t 
supply himself either with good things to 
desire or with good impulses to pervert. 
He must be getting both from the Good 
Power. And if so, then he is not inde- 
pendent. He is part of the Good Power’s 
world; he was made either by the Good 
Power or by some power above them both. 


Put it more simply still. To be bad, he 
must exist and have intelligence and will. 
But existence, intelligence, and will are in 
themselves good. Therefore he must be 
getting them from the Good Power; even 
to be bad he must borrow or steal from 
his opponent. And do you now begin to 
see why Christianity has always said that 
the devil is a fallen angel? That isn’t a 
mere story for the children. It’s a real 
recognition of the fact that evil is a para- 
site, not an original thing. The powers 
which enable evil to carry on are powers 
given it by goodness. All the things which 
enable a bad man to be effectively bad 
are in themselves good things—resolution, 
cleverness, good looks, existence itself. 
That’s why Dualism, in a strict sense, 
won’t work, 

But I want to say that real Christianity 
(as distinct from Christianity-and-water) 
goes much nearer to Dualism than people 
think. One of the things that surprised 
me when I first read the New Testament 
seriously was that it was always talking 
about a Dark Power in the universe—a 
mighty evil spirit who was held to ‘be the 
Power behind death, and disease, and sin. 
The difference is that Christianity thinks 
this Dark Power was created by God, and 
was good when he was created, and went 
wrong. Christianity agrees with Dualism 
that this universe is at war. But it doesn’t 
think this is a war between independent 
powers. It thinks it’s a civil war, a re- 
bellion, and that we are living in a part 
of the universe occupied by the rebel. 


Our job—sabotage 

Enemy-occupied territory—that’s what 
this werld is. Christianity is the story of 
how the rightful king has landed, you 
might say landed in disguise, and is calling 
us all to take part in a great campaign of 
sabotage. When you go to church you're 
really listening in to the secret wireless 
from our friends; that’s why the enemy 
is so anxious to prevent us going. He does 
it by playing on our conceit and laziness 
and intellectual snobbery. I know some- 
one will ask me, “Do you really mean, at 
this time of day, to re-introduce our old 
friend the devil—hoofs and horns and 
all?” Well, what the time of day has to 
do with it I don’t know. And I’m not 
particular about the hoofs and horns. But 
in other respects my answer is, “Yes, I 
do.” I don’t claim to know anything about 
his personal appearance. If anybody really 
wants to know him better I’d say to that 
person, “Don’t worry. If you really want 
to, you will. Whether you'll like it when 
you do is another question.” 
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“That night they cornered Bob and Nancy, gave Bob the theater tickets... .’ 
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Parson’s Night Out 


fps PARSONAGE TELEPHONE stood on 
the desk of the study. Next to it lay 
the twin appointment calendars of the 
minister and his wife. Across her entire 
date book for April 2, Nancy had written, 
“Our wedding anniversary. Spend with 
Bob.” 

This morning that important day was 
only a week away. Nancy was singing hap- 
pily to her baby daughter when the tele- 
phone buzzed. Nancy’s song died as she 
answered the phone. She knew the voice 
at the other end. Its crisp tone belonged 
to Phyllis Gale, president of the Women’s 
Guild: “Hello, Nancy. We're going to hold 
a countywide supper meeting of the 
Women’s Guild in Somerville, April sec- 
ond. I'll pick you up. We’ll have to phone 
every member during the day. Jim has a 
job to keep your man busy that night. 
Will you put Bob on the phone?” 

With every word, the hope that Bob 
and Nancy could spend their fifth anniver- 
sary together, like other happy married 
couples, grew fainter. Every year it had 
been this way. 


Another appointment 

Nancy walked disconsolately to the 
stairway and called, “Bob, Jim Gale wants 
to talk to you.” 

She waited at the foot of the stairs for 
her husband to come down. Then she 
whispered, “Jim has a job he wants you 
to do on April second. And Phyllis wants 
me to go with her that day to a supper 
meeting.” 

The appeal in her words was obvious. 
Bob understood it. It made him wince, 
but he couldn’t give his wife the answer 
she wanted. Instead, he gave her a hasty, 
affectionate hug, picked up the phone. 
“Hello, Jim... . All right, Jim... .” As 
Nancy listened, April 2 became only an- 
other day. 
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By CASPER BLACKBURN 


Sacrifices like this are the common lot 
of most ministers and ministers’ wives. 
Few object, even inwardly, when personal 
inconveniences are essential to furthering 
the cause the husband serves, helping the 
people of his community. But church in- 
sistence that the minister and his wife 
attend every single church or community 
function frequently creates a hardship few 
parishioners are aware of. 

It doesn’t have to be that way. I know, 
because Bob was our minister, and we 
found a way to solve the problem for him 
and Nancy. Here’s the rest of the story. 

When Nancy’s baby was born, she found 
an excuse to withdraw from some of her 
too-numerous church activities. But this, 
instead of helping, only intensified the 
problem. It was a signal for both church 
and community to increase their demands 
on Bob. He accepted a place on the town 
recreation board and took over the job of 
Boy Scout leader. 

Then one member of the congregation at 
last noticed that something was amiss. 
Whenever he saw Bob, Nancy wasn’t 
there, and when Nancy was present, Bob 
was missing. 

This parishioner began to watch Nancy 
closely. One Sunday after church service 
he asked her how many evenings she spent 
with Bob. She hesitated before answering. 
Then she admitted they were never home 
together more than one evening a week. 
And that one evening seldom passed with- 
out visitors. 

The inquirer talked the matter over 
with another member of the church. Next 
day one of them bought two tickets for a 
New York show; the other had a guest 
card issued on his New York club. That 
night they cornered Bob and Nancy, gave 


Bob the theater tickets and guest card and 
made Nancy mark their calendars to show 
appointments with the givers. They knew 
the minister and his wife expected them 
to show up at the club or the show. They 
didn’t. Nancy and Bob had dinner alone 
and a theater date with each other. 

The plan these two members started 
has now spread through the community. 
The minister and his wife never are sure 
which dates with groups or individuals 
may change into shore trips for the whole 
family, or a chance to be alone together 
for a meal, a concert, a movie, or at home. 

They have no worry about sitters. When 
they are supposed to step out, their chil- 
dren are taken care of. 


Still unselfish 

All the community enjoys surprising 
Nancy and Bob. This enjoyment became 
fuller the night they both rebelled. A 
church member had suddenly grown seri- 
ously ill. When the minister and his wife 
found that their engagement was with each 
other, they showed that the new system 
hadn’t changed their unselfishness a bit. 
They canceled their evening out and went 
to visit the stricken parishioner. 

How do Nancy and Bob feel about the 
new arrangement? 

“T used to wonder,” Nancy says, “why 
I’d ever married a minister. I thought I’d 
willingly trade places with any married 
woman in the congregation. Not any more. 
We both think we have the most exciting 
life in the world.” 

You have a Nancy and a Bob in your 
church, serving you unselfishly. Wouldn’t 
they be happier if you adopted a plan like 
ours? You'd never regret trying it. Friend- 
ship of the type it can develop will in- 
crease the effective spirit in your church 
and community. We know. It has done 
so in ours. 
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Will 1949 Bring VW 
These Many Wappy Returns? 


Every year, a check in your mailbox—sure, dependable. And in 
your heart the deep satisfaction whieh comes from sharing 
effectively in God’s work. 


These happy returns can be yours this year—and in the years 
to come—through Moody Annuities. A lump sum payment makes 
you a lifetime partner in the work of Moody Bible Institute . . . 
assures you of a dependable financial return each year through 
generous annuity checks. Meanwhile you have the satisfaction 
of helping train young men and women for lives of Christian 
service . . . of sharing in their ministries in far-off corners of 
the world. You also have a part in the Institute’s own efforts to 
reach souls for Christ through evangelistic meetings, students” 
personal work, books and tracts, scientific films and daily gospel 
broadcasts. ° 


Now ... as the New Year is about to begin . . . send for 
complete information about the Moody Annuity Plan. Mail the 
coupon today for our free booklet, “Double Dividends,” and take 
your first step toward “many happy returns.” 
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THE Rep CuHarre Warts. By Alice Mar- 
garet Huggins. The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia. (256 pp., $2.75) 


i AN AMERICAN GIRL were told, just as 
she was making headway in her chosen 
profession, that she must stop work, marry 
a man selected by her parents, and be- 
come virtually a servant in her mother- 
in-law’s home, she would probably rebel. 
Indeed, most of her friends and relatives 
would back her up. But when Chien Shu- 
Lan, of China, found herself in just this 
situation, there were few to give her com- 
fort or support. 

The Red Chair Waits, a story of the 
impact of Christianity on modern China, 
tells of the daughter of a peasant family 
and her marriage problems in a land where 
women are the chattels of tradition. Chien 
Shu-Lan, “infested” with Western ideas, 
finds it hard to face marriage with a man 
to whom she has been betrothed since in- 
fancy, but whom she neither likes nor 
trusts. When she learns that her prospec- 
tive husband is active in the illicit drug 
trade, she determines to escape her fate. 

Her evasion of the marriage contract 
without becoming an outcast, and her ro- 
mance with the westernized young in- 
structor at a nearby boys’ school form the 
plot of this revealing and entertaining 
story. 


A, principal of the Goodrich Girls’ 
school at T’unghsien, near Peking, Alice 
Margaret Huggins has had ample oppor- 
tunity to gather material for this novel. 
“T have tried to show the Chinese,” she 
writes, “as pleasant, friendly people whose 
chief difference from Americans lies in 
their background and history and their in- 
fluences on them. Even more, I wanted to 
show what it is to be a Christian among 
people who are anti-Christian but who 
have not heard what Christianity is, and 
also to show how gradual, how even un- 
conscious, a process becoming a Christian 
is likely to be in such a society.” The Red 
Chair Waits succeeds in doing just this, 
and gives in addition a picture of what 
Christian schools are accomplishing among 
the people of China. 

A fair word to apply to The Red Chair 
Waits would be “charming.” It is pri- 
marily a story for enjoyment, not preachy, 
not “written down.” However, it has the 
total effect of greatly increasing a reader’s 
understanding of the Chinese, and deep- 
ening his appreciation of Christian work 
in the Orient.—E. P. H. 
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Question: From Kentucky: “Upon 
what part of the Bible do the snake 
worshippers of the Southern Moun- 
tains base their belief in handling 
snakes at their religious services?” 


Answer: Their creed is based on Mark 
16:18: “They shall take up serpents; and 
if they drink any deadly thing, it shall not 
hurt them... .” 

These people are very sincere in their 
belief. They are; however, an illustration 
of how sincerity may be misguided. The 
last twelve verses of Mark (16:9-20) un- 
doubtedly were not in Mark in its original 
form. These people, then, base their re- 
litious practice upon an_ interpolation 
which does not belong in the New Testa- 
ment. Both the American Revised Version 
(1901) and the Revised Standard Version 
(1946) call attention to the doubt about 
these verses belonging in Mark. 

The importance of your question is 
much greater than you may realize. There 
are, in the United States, 303 known sects, 
most of which have sprung up in recent 
years. They are growing with amazing 
rapidity, some of them many times more 
rapidly than our established denomina- 
tions. Nearly all of these sects advocate 
some sort of unsound doctrine; they tend 
to become heretical. 

The leaders of these sects have no men- 
tal equipment or training for interpreting 
the Bible accurately: most of them glory 
in their ignorance. Their errors are almost 
always based upon a misunderstanding of 
the King James Version. If the sects were 
given another translation of the Bible, 
they would, in many cases, collapse for 
the lack of a foundation. This type of 
mind would probably start new sects as 
soon as the new translation had time to 
be misunderstood. 

What should be the attitude of the 
Church toward the sects? We should try 
to understand these people so that we 
might give them the true Gospel. 


Question: From Mexico: “In the 
story of the temptation, it reads, 
‘Then the devil taketh him.’ Is there 
not the suggestion that Jesus was 
obeying the devil?” 


Answer: No. Jesus was led into the 
desert by the Spirit (Matthew 4:1), which 
he had just received (Matthew 3:16) to 
be “tested” by the devil. The word taketh 
simply means that Jesus submitted to 
temptation to prepare himself to be the 
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Savior of sinful humanity. 

It was part of God's purpose that the 
Savior should be “perfected” through suf- 
fering (Hebrews 2:9, 10); so he was 
tempted in all points like as we are but 
remained without sin. For this reason, he 
can “be touched with the feeling of our in- 
firmities.” (Hebrews 4:15) Consequently, 
Christians are invited to come boldly’ to 
the throne of grace to obtain mercy and 
find grace to help in the nick of time. 
(Hebrews 4:16) 

There is no sin in being tempted; the 
sin comes in yielding; the suffering comes 
in resisting. Many people yield to entice- 
ment to do evil so readily that they can 
not truly be said to be tempted; certainly, 
they do not know the suffering of tempta- 
tion. The purpose in testing is to mature 
us, to make us “grow up” spiritually. 


Question: From California: “What 
did Jesus mean when he said, ‘Nev- 
ertheless when the Son of man 
cometh, shall he find faith on the 
earth?’ (Luke 18:8b).” 


Answer: There are three points that 
the student of the English Bible overlooks 
when trying to explain this question. Two 
of these oversights are unavoidable for 
the English reader; the third is unneces- 
sary. 

The English reader has no way to see 
with the eye of the Greek scholar. The 
two points he misses are: 

1. In the Greek, there is an article used 
with the word faith: “Will he find the 
faith upon the earth?” This means, will 
he find the kind of faith which the widow 
of the parable (Luke 18:2-5) displayed in 
pleading her cause before a corrupt judge 
who gave her justice only to get rid of her? 

2. The second point of Greek idiom is 
the little interrogative word which intro- 
duces the question. In the Greek language, 
the answer expected by the questioner is 
often indicated by the word which intro- 
duces the question. 

Me, used in introducing a question, 
expects a negative answer. If it had been 
used in this question it would have meant, 

“He won’t find faith on the earth, will he?” 

2. Ouk expects an affirmative answer: 
“He will find faith on the earth, won’t he?” 

But neither of these words was used 
here. 

Ara expresses anxiety, impatience, or 
perplexity, but it leaves the answer to the 
person who is being questioned. This is 
the interrogative word used here. What 
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Jesus really asked his disciples was, “Will 
you have faith like this widow when I 
come again?” 

It is not necessary for the English 
reader to ignore the context of a passage, 


but this is usually done. The fact that the 
King James Version is divided into verse- 
paragraphs is chiefly responsible for this. 
You must remember that these verse di- 
visions were not put into the New Testa- 
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ment until 1551 A.D. Without its context 
no verse in the Bible can be really under- 
stood. Apart from the first seven and a 
half verses of this chapter, this question of 
Jesus cannot be understood. Jesus spoke 
a parable to teach men that they should 
pray, instead of fainting, when trouble 
came. The parable centers around a perse- 
cuted widow who pleaded with a corrupt 
judge to protect her. Finally, merely to 
get rid of her, he gave her justice (vss. 
2-5). From this parable, Jesus drew the 
conclusion that God will avenge his peo- 
ple in time of persecution (vss. 6—-8a). 

To repeat: the point of the question is: 
Will you have the kind of faith that this 
widow had, when I come again? Jesus left 
the answer to his disciples. 


Question: From Nebraska: “Please 
explain the meaning of synod.” 


Answer: The word “synod” is de- 
rived from two Greek words. Syn, with or 
together, and hodos, way or road. It is re- 
lated to the Greek word exodos, which 
came through the Latin language into Eng- 
lish as exodus; it means the “way out,” 
referring to the deliverance of Israel from 
Egypt. Synodos originally referred to 
roads which came together, then to a meet- 
ing of people whose roads met. Synod 
came then to mean “a coming together,” 
a meeting. 

As used in the Presbyterian Church, a 
synod is the third in the ascending scale 
of our Church courts. The lowest court 
is the session, then the presbytery, the 
synod, and the General Assembly in that 
order. In our Church, the territory in- 
cluded in a synod usually corresponds to 
the borders of a given state, for example, 
the Synod of Nebraska. 





January 16—22: Church and Economic 
Life Week. 

This will be the first annual observance 
of the week set aside by the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches to develop within the 
churches an informed and active concern 
for Christian principles in individual eco- 
nomic relations. 

Under the direction of the Council, local 
churches will conduct programs of educa- 
tional emphasis during which church peo- 
ple may consider their personal responsi- 
bility in economic life. 


January 30: Young People’s Day. 

The Presbyterian Church will highlight 
the work of its half million Westminster 
Fellowship youth. This day also opens the 
sixth annual Youth Week, a united pro- 
gram for nearly ten million Protestant 
young people in the United States and 
Canada. The t949 Youth Week theme is 
“Let God Speak!” 
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A PAGE FOR CHILDREN... 


Buzz and Bizz 


By DICK SMITH 


HE SPRING FLOWERS were blooming in 
i he Smoke Hole Country. The warm 
sun and soft rains helped them along and 
soon the bottoms were covered 
with mandrakes, buttercups, violets, and 
morning-glories. It was a sight to behold 
nd filled all of the Smoke Hole folk with 
Of all the bugs the happiest should 
have been the Bumblebees. But there was 
trouble in the Bumblebee household, and 
not much honey was being made. The 


trouble was that Bizz and Buzz, the Bum- 


grassy 


biebee brothers, were continually quar- 
reling. Their folks were nearly driven to 
distraction trying to break them of this 
bad habit. 

One day Mrs. Bumblebee was especially 
disturbed. Bizz and Buzz had been giving 
her a bad time all day. It was Saturday 
so they had been home instead of at 
school. The minute they opened their 
peepers they started quarreling. 

“Buzz, it’s your turn to put down the 


vindow.” said his brother. “I did it yes- 


terday!” 


( 
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Buzz and Bizz squared off, 


“No, it isn’t,” said Buzz, “and I’m 
not going to do it. So there!” 

“Mom, Buzz won't put down the win- 
dow. I'm cold!” 

“Mommy, Bizz won’t put down 
It’s his turn, not mine.” 

So mamma put down the window in the 
Bumblebees’ nest to settle the argument. 

Then the boys went out after the honey 
they had promised daddy they would get. 


the 


vindow. 


Right close to the river Buzz spied an 
extra large morning-glory and started for 
it. But Bizz saw it too and made a bee- 
line for the brightly colored flower. He 
got there a second after his brother but 
proceeded to knock him out of the way so 
he could go in first. And then things 
really broke loose when Buzz came tum- 
bling in on top of him. The morning-glory 
shook all over and swayed wildly from 
side There was a loud 2-z-z-z-z 
and out came Buzz. 

“Ouch! Ow! Ouch! You stung me, Bizz 
You just wait “til I tell Pop! You'll sting, 
too! I'll tell him 
home.” 

But he didn’t have to wait that long. 
For there sat their daddy viewing the 
whole scene from a nearby dandelion. 
When the boys saw him, they made a bee- 
line for home with daddy very, very close 
behind them. 


to side 


as soon as he comes 


Now THAT should have been enough for 
one day. But it wasn’t. Even though Bizz 
had a shiner and Buzz a swollen jaw and 
both had stinging sitter-downers, they still 
quarreled about the supper dishes. In try- 
ing to decide whose turn it was to wash 
and dry, they broke some of their 
mamma’s best china. Mamma threw up 
her hands and shooed them to bed. What 
a day! 

Well, there just mustn’t be another like 
it. Mamma had done all she could, and 
daddy too. So they went to see Mrs. 
Katy-Did, their Sunday school teacher, 
that very night. She promised to see what 
she could do with the boys on Sunday. 

The next day when the children were 
all seated, Mrs. Katy-Did said she had a 
true story to tell them about their memory 
verse—“Love one another.” 

“Good!” shouted Buzz. “We like true 
stories.” 

“Ts the story really about someone who 
is alive today?” asked Bizz. 

“Ves,” said Mrs. Katy-Did, “as sure as 
you are sitting here.” 

Then she began her story about two 
little boys who didn’t seem to remember 
the verse, “Love one another.” They were 
always fighting. “Why they even fought 
over who should close the windows in 
the morning,’ Mrs. Katy-Did said. 

With that everyone began to laugh, and 
Bizz and Buzz laughed as loudly as the 
rest. This is a good story, Buzz thought— 
until the teacher told how one time these 
same two boys got in a scrap over bring- 
i honey, and how they 


ing home some 


brought home a shiner and a swollen jaw 
instead. Then Buzz began to suspect and 
feel a bit uneasy. He looked over at Bizz 
and saw that the grin had disappeared 
from his face too. And when Mrs. Katy- 
Did finally told the story of the broken 
dishes, the Bumblebee boys knew for sure 
that she was telling about them. My, did 
they squirm and shift about! 

But the other boys and girls in the 
never even thought of Bizz 
Buzz as they laughed at the story. 
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Buzz and Bizz are buddies now. 


“What silly things to fight over!” ex- 
claimed Puffy Cheeks, the chipmunk. 

“That's just it,” said Mrs. Katy-Did. 
“Isn't that usually the way it works? 
When you think it over, most of the 
things boys and girls quarrel about are 
just like that. Besides, our memory verse 
says “Love one another,” not “Fight one 
another.” 

Bizz and Buzz were the first to leave 
the Smoke Hole Sunday school that morn- 
ing. They didn’t have to say a word to 
know what the other was thinking. When 
they came to the morning-glory they 
stopped, looked at each other, and grinned. 
Yes, they smiled at each other for the 
first time in goodness knows how long. 

“Listen, Bizz, we've been awfully mean 
boys. I’m sorry. Let’s quit!” 

“O.K.,” said Bizz, “let’s do like Jesus 
said and try to love one another. Shake 
on it.” 

Bizz and Buzz have been real pals, the 
best in the Smoke Hole, ever since! 
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Coeducational Colleges 





ALMA COLLEGE 


cademically superior Positively Christian. 
jucational. Courses in liberal arts, sci 
nd music, leading to A B., B.S., and 
s. degrees 
“Where Friendliness links learning to livirg’”’ 
Dale D. Welch, President 
ALMA, MICHIGAN 

















CARROLL COLLEGE 
A liberal arts college limited to an en- 
rollment of 800 where individualized 
instruction, personal campus relation- 


ships and Christian atmosphere prevail. 
NELSON VANCE RUSSELL, President 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 
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Founded 1819 
Presbyterian 
LIBERAL ARTS 
SCIENCES 
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‘ FINE ARTS 

Colleges For Men and Women 


On Separate Campuses 
Highest Accreditation 
Semesters begin Sept. & Feb. 
WALTER A. GROVES, President 
Box 401-L, DANVILLE, KY. 
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Coeducational Colleges 








HANOVER COLLEGE 
Hanover, Indiana 


Established 1827. A remarkable recent growth 
makes Llanover a college you should not fail 
to investigate. Overlooks the Ohio River. 
curriculum of liberal arts and sciences with 
preparation for business, teaching, coaching, 
professional and yraduate study. 














JAMES MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 


Liberal Arts - Home Economics 
Business Administration - Industrial Arts 
Coaching - Church Vocations 
Outstanding School of Music 
with graduate work 


J. Walter Malone, President 
Decatur, Illinois 














Utah’s 
T ‘ 
WESTMINSTER 
The only Protestant college in a large 
home mission field. 
“Personalized education” 
Robert D. Steele, President 
Salt Lake City 5, Utah 
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BLAIR = 
College Preparation 
Small classes. Experienced masters. Cultivation 
of initiative and self-reliance. Wide choice of 
sports and stuc fent wtivities. Grades 7-12. 
Country location. 65 miles from New York City. 
BENJAMIN D. ROMAN, Headmaster 
Box 75 Blairstown, N. J. 











WHITWORTH COLLEGE 


Spokane, Washington 
A fully escredie ~d ewes ation al liberal arts 
college, loyal to Christ and the Church. Dedi 
cated to the task of training for world leadership, 
Frank F. Warren, President 


Spokane Washington 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL SCHOOL OF NURSING 


epiri 
Froxence Niostineats 


IN NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Offers a 3-Year Professional Nursing 
Course to High School Graduates, 17-35 
Years of Age. 

Hospital Nursing Practice in All Major 
Fields. 

Pre-Clinical Sciences are taught at the 
Newark Colleges of Rutgers University. 
NON-SECTARIAN 
For catalog write: 

MARY ANNA CRESSMAN, R. N. 
Director School of Nursing 
27 South 9th St., Newark 7, N. J. 





Troratc Of a) 
QUEENS COLLEGE 
A southern college for women, offering a liberal arts 
education with emphasis on cultural and scholas- 
tic achievement. This fully accredited Presbyterian 
college has a limited enrollment. 
Hunter B. Blakely, President 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
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LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 





A Presbyterian college 


professional courses, 
RALPH COOPER HUTCHISON 
: President 
Easton, Pennsylvania 





» for men. Found- 
ed in 1826. Arts, engineering, and _pre- 
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